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Canvassing for the Patronage of the Farmer 


ERHAPS the thought never 

occurred to you that nearly 80 

per cent of the population of 
the United States is made up of 
farmers. The last census shows 
that 29.9 per cent of the total popu- 
lation is made up of tillers of the 
soil. In other words thirty people 
out of every 100 in this country are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


The total farm population, according 
to the last census, was 31,614,269. 
There are only 255,629 people on 
farms located within the limits of 





cities and other incorporated com- 
munities having 2500 inhabitants or 
more. 

It is astounding, therefore, to 
realize that over 31,000,000 people 
are served by the small town dealer. 
In the State of Mississippi the farm 
population is 71 per cent of the total 
inhabitants of the state. In manu- 
facturing and commercial states, 
such as New England, the percentage 
runs smaller. The lowest figures of 
farm population are found in Rhode 
Island, where there is 2.5 per cent 





This window of the Van Devoort Hardware Co., Lansing, Mich., has an attraction for the farmer in general and the dairy 
farmer in particular. Note the churn and separator attached to the motor and all ready to run 
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of the population located on farms. 
The one great question which the 
majority of hardware dealers have 
to face is the farm and the farmer. 
He represents the bulk of business 
done all over the country. His prob- 
lems should be of vital interest to 
every hardware dealer. He repre- 
sents about 50 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power of the country. The 
more interest a hardware dealer has 
in farms and the people who live on 
them, the more business he will do. 
Our methods of merchandising have 
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The Carter Hardware Co. of Audubon, Iowa, is another firm that goes after the farmer’s patronage and goes after it hard. 
All kinds of labor-saving devices may be seen in this illustration 


undergone a considerable change in 
the last few years. Farming meth- 
ods and the attitude of the farmers 
themselves have also undergone a 
very radical change. 

Fifty years ago the Middle West 
was a wilderness of forests and great 
stretches of prairie. After the Civil 
War, the great object of the Ameri- 
can farmer was to get a home of his 
own. There was little money and 
little need for it. Timber land sold 
at $1.25 an acre and the prairie 
regions could be purchased for 50 
cents an acre. No railroad had 
crossed the continent. The Indians 
and -buffalo held sway between the 
Missouri and the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia. Western Ohio was the prin- 
cipal corn and hog country and Cin- 
cinnati was known as “Porkopolis.” 
The stock yards had just been estab- 
lished in Chicago and cattle were led 
over the open range all the way to 
Omaha and Kansas City. 

In those days all labor was per- 
formed by hand. The wooden re- 
volving hay rake was new in the land. 
A mowing machine cutting a 3-ft. 
swath was a novelty and the self- 
binder had not yet been invented. 
The scythe and the hand rake were 
the only tools used in hay making. 
The old A-drag, about 5 ft. in width, 
was the standard tool for fitting the 
ground. The single plow was the 
only means of breaking the ground 
and the corn was planted by hand 
and covered with a hoe. 

Then came the improvements. 
The binder, corn planter, stoves and 
coal oil lamps. Later came elec- 


automobiles, telephones, 
tractors and hundreds of other 
things. Farming was no _ longer 
carried on with human hands doing 
the actual work, it was all done with 
machinery and the work accom- 
plished is many times greater. One 
man could do in a day what five or 
ten men could accomplish in the old 
times. 

The farm to-day is no longer a 
pioneering institution. It is the 
backbone of our country. Its people 
form a large percentage of the entire 
population and their purchasing 
power is one-half of all the people. 
In fifty years this change has come 
about and the farmer of? to-day is 
not the same kind of man who had 
nothing to depend upon for his liv- 
ing but a pair of hands and a strong 
back. 


tricity, 


The Farmer a Business Man 


The merchant faces a very great 
problem and any problem is great 
when it grows to large proportions 
in a short time. The modern farmer 
is just as much a business man as 
the merchant, he is no longer a com- 
mon laborer. There are times when 
he needs help and his merchant gives 
it to him. There are times when the 
merchants need help and they get it 
from the distributors and so on 
around the circle. 

After the great war, the farmer 
had to have help. He realized that 
he would have to diversify his 
activities and make his production 
as large as possible. The town peo- 
ple came to his aid. A_ bank in 


Quimby, Iowa, recently told a dealer 
that they would finance the purchase 
of a cream separator for any farmer 
who needed financial assistance to 
get this equipment. A bank in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., has arranged with its 
correspondents (banks) throughout 
the state to help farmers buy dairy 
cattle. The dairy business has a 
pay day every month. It means cash 
on hand when it is needed. It helps 
swell the income of the farm and 
gives the farmer money with which 
to make purchases and carry on his 
work until his crops are harvested 
and sold. 


Gaining Success in Separators 


McCreery Bros., Scotts Bluff, 
Neb., advise that their community is 
just getting into the dairy business 
in a big way. They are actively in- 
terested in a co-operative creamery 
and ice cream plant. They have sold 
separators for fifteen years and have 
handled them because they con- 
sidered them “natural hardware 
items.” They canvass through the 
country and use a Ford roadster 
with a box on behind, for demonstra- 
tion work and delivery. They sell 
on an average of fifty separators a 
year, or one a week. In 1920 they 
sold sixty-one and in 1919 they sold 
seventy-three. The Carter Hard- 
ware Co., _—s. Iowa, sold forty- 
two separators last year and they 
are located in a mixed farming terri- 
tory. They canvass, advertise, use 
mailing lists, and keep right after 
their prospects. They push ranges, 
stoves, washing machines, refriger- 
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ators and oil stoves along with the 
line, 

A. C. King, Montezuma, Iowa, says 
that he is not located in a dairy coun- 
try, but there are a lot of cows there, 
and he sells a large number of sepa- 
rators each year. E. O. Strauss, 
Hornick, Iowa, is enthusiastic over 
the separator business and makes 
plenty of sales. The A. B. Larson 
Co., Nerstrand, Minn., have been 
handling separators for twenty years 
and they make most of their sales 
by means of canvassing. 


Canvassing Brings Sales 


If you want farm business you 
will have to canvass for it. Leroy 
Danielson, in the little town of 500 
people, St. Francis, Kan., does over 
$150,000 in business a year. He 
gets out into the country at every 
possible opportunity. He says: “I 
learned that I succeeded best when I 
could spend an hour or so with the 
folks in the home, romping with the 
kiddies, joking with the wife and 
eating a bite with the men folks, 
often at the kitchen table. Here we 
would chat informally about almost 
anything and everything. It was 
‘human interest’—entering into their 
way of living and doing things. 
Here we could talk the ‘Kansas 
language’ and I really enjoyed it very 
much and seldom failed to go away 
without an order.” Mr. Danielson 
does not claim to be an authority on 
advertising and yet what he says 
about the subject is exactly what the 
advertising experts of the country 
say and that is—“‘A good advertise- 
ment is one that will arouse the in- 
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terest of the man for whom it was 
intended.” Advertising that will do 
that and is sent at the customer 
“straight from the shoulder” will 
produce satisfactory results. 

A Farm Display in the City 

The window from Vandervoort’s 
Hardware Store in Lansing, Mich., 
which is shown herewith, is a strik- 
ing example of the work that can be 
done toward getting farm business. 
The Vandervoort store is in a large 
Michigan city and yet one whole 
window is devoted to the farmers’ 
needs. This window which is illus- 
trated was trimmed by A. D. Vander- 
voort. 

Money in Poultry 

The farmer’s wife always has a 
few chickens which she raises for 
“pin money.” Many of them have 
found out that with a little work 
they can make a substantial income 
from chickens and eggs. 

T. S. Davis of the Workman Hard- 
ware Co., DePere, Wis., recently put 
a solicitor in the country. One day 
he conceived the idea of having this 
man take out a few items that would 
be needed at most farms and Mr. 
Davis has just advised that the plan 
is working out very well. He is com- 
paratively new to the community, in 
which his solicitor is working, and 
feels that the first trips are largely 
of a missionary nature. But where- 
ever there is an opportunity for a 
hardware dealer to interest his farm 
trade in diversified activities he will 
find that anything a farmer may do, 
he will have to come to the hardware 
store for his merchandise. It not 
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only makes more business for the 
merchant, but it makes the farmer 
more money and gives him cash. 

Encouragement should be given to 
the young people of the farm. In- 
terest yourself in their calf clubs, 
pig clubs and corn contests. Offer 
them prizes for the best corn or the 
farm girl for the largest number of 
chickens raised. Let the farm people 
know that their interests come first 
with you, and be a real factor in 
bringing up the community to the 
high standard it will reach when the 
farmers can make money the year 
round. Preach stock raising, dairy, 
poultry and diversified crops. The 
more the farmer does, the larger will 
be his income and the more hard- 
ware to carry on the work. 

Visit the Farms 

Above all, take regular trips into 
the country. Learn to know the 
families on the farm. Give them 
suggestions, which you can do, from 
your wide experience as a business 
man. Sell yourself to the farmers 
and your business will require extra 
people to take care of the increase. 
Read the farm papers and know 
what the farmer is being taught and 
what he is thinking. Make them feel 
welcome in your store and have them 
look upon it as headquarters. Have 
a rest room for the women, so the 
task of coming to town with the chil- 
dren will not be a burden but a pleas- 
ure. Make trading at your place of 
business a pleasure instead of a 
hardship and hard times will not 
hang over your head like a night- 
mare. 


A eorner of the A. B. Larson Hardware Co., Nerstrand, Minn., which serves to give one an idea of the number of separators 
. Various farm necessities are shown upon the wall to the rear 


carried in stock. 
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Just a few tires and tubes, symmetrically arranged against a plain background, brought motorists to the Monghouse & Wells 











Co. of Decatur, Ill. 
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The Small Town as a Market for Accessories 


The Increasing Number of Automobiles in the Smaller 
Towns Emphasizes the Value of Accessories 
as Profit Producing Hardware Items 


AVE we got everything?” 
That is the important ques- 
~ tion these days. Then with 


“H 
a last look around to see that noth- 
ing is being left the happy party 


starts off for the day’s outing. 
Motoring time is here, and as the 
automobile owner takes advantage of 
everything that is offered to him, 
ideal weather means getting the old 
“bus” into action. The people in the 
country who own automobiles or 
have friends who have cars, are for- 
tunate. They can start their cars 
and get out into the great out-of- 
doors in no time, while the city 
people have to travel hours on a con- 
gested boulevard and then drive with 
a lot of other people in a congested 
park. 


Some Aute Statistics 


There are some startling statistics 
in connection with automobile owner- 
ship. It is safe to say that almost 
anybody would say that the city 
people have more automobiles than 
the inhabitants of the rural districts. 
As a matter of fact, however, 33 per 
cent of all the automobiles in the 
United States are owned by people 
who live in towns of 1000 or under. 
That means that nearly one-third of 
all the automobiles in this country 


are on the farms and in the small 
towns. Approximately 22 per cent 
of all the machines are owned by 
people in towns of 1000 to 5000; 20 
per cent are owned in towns of 5000 
to 50,000, and only 16 per cent of 
the autos of the country are owned 
in cities of 50,000 to 500,000; while 
the big cities of 500,000 ‘or more 
only own 9 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles of the United States. 

When one stops to realize that the 
small town merchants serve more 
automobile owners than their city 
brothers, it is no wonder that you 
see so many hardware stores push- 
ing accessories. The most fertile 
field for this business is right in the 
country and small city hardware 
store. Over half of the automobiles 
of the country are found in towns 
under 5000 and these figures include 
the country owned machines in each 
territory. What a golden oppor- 
tunity there is for the hardware men 
of the small towns and cities! 

Do you remember the first auto- 
mobile that came to town and the 
crowd that gathered around it? 
Those were the good old days. Si 
Perkins hitehed up his one and only 
remaining “gallus” and took another 
chew of “Horse Shoe” with the re- 
mark that “Nobody but them rich 


city fellers will ever take up with a 
contraption like that.” To-day Si is 
the same old boy with one suspender 
and the ever present plug, but he 
stops, looks and listens before he 
crosses the street to his usual haunt 
behind the grocery store stove. He 
knows, but he won’t admit it, that 
the automobile is as much a factor 
of present-day life and existence as 
the good old horse was before the 
days of “gas buggies.” 


The Farmer an Auto Owner 


The automobile is no longer a 
luxury or something to gaze at in 
wonder. The farmer has one. He 
also has a truck in the barn and a 
tractor as well. The gas truck backs 
up to his tank once a week and fills 
him up with fuel for his motor 
driven equipment. He has _ pro- 
gressed with his fellows and there is 
nothing new that escapes his atten- 
tion. In these days of labor short- 
ages on the farm, he does about 
twice as much work with less men 
and does it by machinery, and in- 
cidentally he gets to town oftener. 
He builds good roads and keeps the 
culverts in repair—because broken 
springs are hard to replace and cost 
money. 

The farmer reads his farm paper 
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and he sees the merchandise adver- 
tised in it. He needs most of it and 
at some time or another he is in the 
market for many of the articles ad- 
vertised. The live hardware man, a 
few miles away, also reads these 
farm papers and he keeps the things 
in which this farmer is interested. 
When he does come to town he finds 
what he wants at that hardware 
store. He wants to trade at home 
and keep his money where he made it 
and he is always willing to do his 
trading where they have the things 
he wants. But if he does not find 
the hardware merchant giving him 
service and keeping in touch with 
the advertising he is reading, then 
it is no wonder that he sits down 
and sends in a nice fat order to a 
catalog house. 
Modern Competition 

These are great days. The Ameri- 
can gentleman enjoys the privileges 
and advantages of a crowned head 
without the worries. His vassals 
and his servants are the great mer- 
cantile world and his newspapers 
and magazines. They all court his 
favor. Every firm tries to show its 
wares in the most attractive manner. 
The papers and magazines he reads 
have great influence in helping him 
to make up his mind. The merchant 
has this merchandise and he extolls 
its advantages so it will be pur- 
chased. Everywhere there is keen 
competition for business. But even 
as in the old days, outlaws step in 
and take that which does not right- 


he Chart Specifies 
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A tire rack’s the thing if you want to show tires and economize on space at the same 


time. 


fully belong to them and the present- 
day retailer has business outlaws to 
fight with in order to maintain his 
supremacy. The hardware mer- 
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Carlisle & Bristol, Fargo, N. D., utilized a comparatively small space in an effective 


manner by allowing plenty of room so 


that the accessories would stand out 


This is the way in which the Barrett Hardware Co., 


Joliet, Ill., does it 
chant has many outlaws to contend 
with, but he has the advantage, be- 
cause his store is the logical place 
for everything embraced under 
hardware. 

There are many merchants in 
various lines who would try to take 
away these good profitable lines 
from the hardware store, so it 
necessary. for the hardware merchant 
to emphasize his time honored right 
to these lines and see to it that the 
trade looks to him for their supplies. 
The more competition a good man 
has, the more business he will do, and 
consequently reap larger profit. The 
man who loses his nerve does not last 
long in the business world. It takes 
nerve and courage and the returns 
are very profitable. 


is 


Accessories a Hardware Line 


The hardware merchant carries a 
large line of accessories because 
they rightfully belong in the hard- 
ware store. He has competition from 
the garages and specialty shops, to 
say nothing of the mail order houses 
and others. Ina way he is glad that 
he has competition of this kind, be- 
cause buying “sight unseen” is not 
always satisfactory, and when a cus- 
tomer receives goods not up to ex- 
pectations he is quite willing to buy 
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from his own hardware merchant. 

Then again, people do not like to 
buy accessories in the garage. Many 
car owners like to make the small 
repairs and adjustments on a car and 
they want to put the accessories on 
themselves. If they take the ma- 
chine to the garage there is always 
the inclination to have the work done 
there, and on account of the high 
overhead a customer does not re- 
ceive the same kind of price or serv- 
ice that he would in his regular 
hardware store. 

If any merchant has let this ac- 
cessory trade get away from him he 
should get after it and win it back. 
This can be done by means of win- 
dow displays, newspaper advertising, 
hand bills, special sales, canvassing 
and personal talks with automobile 
owners. Free air and water as well 
as gas filling stations help materially 
and there are hundreds of hardware 
stores that maintain these services. 
Everybody in a community would be 
glad to know that the hardware man 
had road maps and was well in- 
formed as to road conditions. It 
might be a little trouble to give this 
service, but it would bring in many 
customers and would offer chances 
for sales that could be made in no 
other way. 

A man is not always going to go 
to a store for air and information 
alone. He forms the habit of going 
there, and when he needs anything 


For Handling Gas Tubing 


Flexible gas tubing is apt to get kinky 
and otherwise unruly if not stocked in a 


hanging position. Many dealers keep 
various lengths of tubing strapped in 
one common bundle thrown over a box 
or display stand. H. F. Dismer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a good plan to follow 
in handling this line. 

Mr. Dismer has taken five 1-cent tin 
pans and screwed them one above the 
other against a pillar in the rear of the 
store facing the front. Each one has a 
number painted in black on the inside 
base. This number represents a tubing 
length. For example, take the lowest 
pan. It is marked 6. This means that 
six-foot lengths of tubing will be hung 
over this pan. And so on up to the longer 
lengths. 

The longer lengths, of course, are 
hung on the top, as they require longer 
suspension space. This little kink keeps 
the tubing in good condition and always 
is in sight as a reminder to the custom- 
ers who come into the Dismer store. It 
is very easy for a salesman to pick the 
proper length because of the numerals 
painted in the pans. The lowest pan 
must be far enough from the floor to 
permit the shortest length carried to be 
hung without trailing. This arrange- 
ment not only solves the problem of 
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he comes to change his money for the 
dealer’s merchandise. 


Suggestions for the Motorist 

Carlisle & Bristol, Fargo, N. D., 
maintain a complete stock of access- 
ories. The window display shown 
herewith features a rack of motor oil 
in the background. Then there are 
pumps, spot lights, watches, chains, 
fire extinguishers, locks, grease 
guns, tool kits and tire repairing 
material. This window also contains 
suggestions for the tourist and auto 
camper. There is the large vacuum 
jug and the gas camp stove, to say 
nothing of a rack full of flashlights. 
No automobile or camp outfit is com- 
plete without a flashlight. Try sug- 
gesting flashlights to all auto owners 
and watch the sales jump. 

The tire rack is from the Barrett 
Hardware Co., Joliet, Ill. Here is a 
convenient way of showing tires and 
tubes. By having the display on the 
sides, the customer can make a good 
inspection of the tire and when he 
decides to buy, the wrapped stock is 
in the rack ready to be pulled out. 
The inner tubes are piled on the top 
of the rack and are easily accessible. 
One or two tubes are also hung up 
for inspection. 

Featuring Tires 

The window from Morehouse & 
Wells, Decatur, IIl., shows an assort- 
ment of various sized tires and will 
stop most people for that reason. If 


displaying and preserving gas tubing 
but also utilizes an otherwise wasted 
space. The average building pillar will 
generally afford sufficient space. 





























Handy method of displaying gas tubing 
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a man has a car he is not only in- 
terested in the tires that he buys 
but also the various other sizes used, 
Then, if he is interested in a par- 
ticular size, it is to be found in this 
window. The window is not over- 
crowded and permits of a good in- 
spection of every tire. Probably the 
greatest thing it accomplishes is im- 
pressing upon the mind the fact that 
the stock is comprehensive and that 
all wants can be satisfied. 

The success of the accessory busi- 
ness in the hardware store is history. 
It is recognized as the legitimate 
channel of distribution. One Illinois 
dealer in a town of 5000 sells $22,000 
worth of tires a year. Another hard- 
ware man in Michigan sells over 
$40,000 worth a year. If any hard- 
ware dealer will remember that over 
one-half of the automobiles of the 
United States are owned in towns of 
5000 and less he will at once see that 
his failure to supply these owners 
with their tires and accessories is 
losing him many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of business and is keep- 
ing away from his store customers 
who would also buy other items 
which he stocks. 

A hardware man could make no 
better resolution than to go after 
this kind of business. A man who 
has money enough to buy an auto- 
mobile will also have the money for 
the accessories and will require much 
hardware for his home or business. 


Selling Accessories with Washers 


The Barrett Hardware Co. of Joliet, 
Ill., believes in supplying the house- 
wife with other things beside the 
washing machine she buys. Anyway, 
they like to have her get in the habit 
of coming to the store quite often, as 
they have other things that would in- 
terest her. They display their wash- 
ing machines in the center part of the 
store, and the can of soap chips is dis- 
played quite prominently with them. 
The signs attract attention, and the 
business they do from sale of these 
chips runs into considerable money. 
The profit is all velvet, for there is no 
work in connection with the sales, and 
all they do is try to keep the can full, 
which is almost impossible on busy 
days. The container in this case hap- 
pens to be a good-sized garbage can out 
of stock, and has long ago paid for its 
cost by the sales it has made. 


Du Pont Salesmen Confer 


The sales organization of the Phila- 
delphia district of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. held a conference 
Aug. 2-4 with G. A. Biesecker, sales 
manager and head of the trade sales 
division in charge. 
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A Touch of Nature Attracts the 
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Fishermen 


Phil G. Wuertz of Cleveland Also Believes That 
Expert Advice Sells Sporting Goods 











Here is a typical display of fishing tackle in the Wuertz store in Cleveland, Ohio. 


containing real fish furnishes the desired natural touch. 


IX years ago I put in a stock of 
fishing tackle and other sport- 
ing goods, and this department 

has always proved a source of profit. 
Sales have shown a very satisfactory 
increase from year to year. This 
year I am spending double the 
amount that I did during any pre- 
vious year for advertising, which is 
confined exclusively to the sporting 
goods line. After the heavy spring 
buying of seasonable hardware in 
May and June, our sporting goods 
business, particularly in fishing 
tackle, has kept up in good volume 
during July and August, and sales in 
this department add materially to 
the total amount of business during 
the usually dull summer months. 

A successfully managed sporting 
goods department in connection with 
a general hardware store requires 
the carrying of a completely as- 
sorted but not necessarily large 
stock. A retail merchant may carry 
& small stock of sporting goods be- 
cause, no matter where he is located, 


he can replenish his stock without 
delay with quick parcel post ship- 
ments from the manufacturer or 
jobber. It is not good business for 
the retailer to tie up too much capi- 
tal in large stocks just for the small 
discount that the manufacturer or 
jobber allows for quantity orders. 


Feature This Department 


The sporting goods department 
should be located in a prominent 
place in the store—if possible near 
the entrance. We find that almost 
everyone, whether a fisherman or 
not, takes a deep interest in a dis- 
play of fishing tackle. The average 
person in all walks of life has a keen 
interest in outdoor life, and antici- 
pates the pleasures of outdoor sports 
which at the time he or she may not 
ibe enjoying. Consequently, men and 
women take a delight in viewing 
fishing tackle, and the display 
arouses in them the desire to do 
some fishing, and is likely to bring 
them back to the store 


The pool filled with running water and 


Above is Mr. Wuertz himself 


I strongly believe in artistic win- 
dow displays ‘of sporting goods at all 
times. There is a seasonable time 
for the display of baseball articles, 
hunting equipment and other sport- 
ing goods. I do not allow my store 
to be without a sporting goods dis- 
play for over two weeks at a time. 
The display must be so arranged 
that it has a certain touch of nature 
such as a natural water scene com- 
bined with a display of the mer- 
chandise itself. 

The window shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is an example 
of this idea. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the display is a pond into 
which a brook pours a constant 
stream from an elevated point at 
the corner of the window. A 4x6 
ft. pan, concealed with rocks around 
the outer edges, was used in making 
the pond. The stream of water that 
flows into the pond is supplied by %4- 
in. hose from the basement water 
line. An outlet from the pond is 
provided by another piece of %-in. 
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hose that carries the water back to 
a sink in the basement. Swimming 
in the pond are a dozen gold fish. In 
addition to the fish, we had part of 
the time a small, live alligator that 
was loaned us by one of our custom- 
ers. . We kept this display in the 
window for sixteen days and it at- 
tracted the attention of the old and 
young alike. A display of this char- 
acter keeps up the interest of the 
neighborhood for a much longer 
period of time than an ordinary 
window display. 

We find that fish mounted on 
panels form an essential feature of 
a window display of this kind. We 
have display boards covered with 
velour as a background, to which 
various items of merchandise are 
attached. These display boards are 
never dismounted. We have a num- 
ber of these, and in every window 
trim we use some of them. Those 
not being used are wrapped in paper 
and packed away until we have use 
for them. These display ‘boards 
save a great deal of time, as they 
permit a window trimmer to com- 
plete the trimming of the window in 
a much shorter period than would-be 
possible were the display boards not 
used. 

Catching the Eye 

In front of the store, extending 
6 ft. over the walk, we have placed 
an electric sign bearing the words, 
“The Sportmen’s Store,” on both 
sides, in raised opalite letters. The 
sign is illuminated with twenty 50 
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watt lamps. It is kept lighted the 
year around from dark until 10.30 
p. m., and has an eight-day auto- 
matic switch clock control. I find 
the illuminated sign one of the very 
best advertising mediums for the 
sporting goods department. In ad- 
dition to the electric sign we have 
two small signs bearing the words, 
“Fishing Tackle’ in goldleaf on 
each side of the entrance about on 
a level with the eye. Our store closes 
at 6 p. m., but we keep the display 
window lighted until 10.30 p. m. 


Expert Advice Given 


Two of my salesmen, who are fish- 
ermen, take an unusual amount of 
interest in the sporting goods de- 
partment, and I always try to allow 
these two salesmen to do most of 
the selling in this department. At 
no time do we attempt to hurry a 
customer in a selection. Most peo- 
ple desire considerable time in mak- 
ing selections, particularly of fishing 
tackle; and if they are shown 
courteous treatment and are ren- 
dered real service by the salesmen, 
they will always buy more than they 
came in for. 

Sales of fishing tackle, tennis and 
baseball goods can be increased ma- 
terially by specializing on these lines. 
We do not have any sales of sporting 
goods, nor do we have any special 
prices at any time to stimulate this 
business. We do not find the price 
competition on these goods as we do 
in other lines of general hardware. 
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The sporting goods department helps 
to sell goods in other departments, 
People who are going camping or 
automobile tourists who are starting 
on week-end vacations come into the 
store for certain articles that they 
find necessary for the trip, and 
usually buy something else before 
they go out. These purchases may 
be thermos bottles, luggage carriers, 
pocket knives, camp stoves or other 
merchandise. This department helps 
the house furnishings department, as 
campers or tourists often buy some- 
thing from the latter department., 


Complete Assortment Carried 


While we do not find it necessary 
to carry a large line of fishing tackle, 
we have a complete assortment of 
hooks, flies, bait, rods and reels. In 
all we have about thirty kinds of 
reels and twenty-four kinds of rods. 
Our stock is not confined to one line, 
but includes merchandise made by 
all the leading manufacturers. We 
carry reels'ranging in price from 50 
cents to $25 each, so that we will be 
able to furnish one at any price that 
a customer may want to pay. We 
carry only one $25 reel in stock, re- 
placing this when the one is sold. 
Our heavy business in fishing tackle 
is on Saturday afternoons and even- 
ings. Many customers pay from $15 
to $20 for a fishing outfit. 

The two salesmen who look after 
most of the sales assist in buying, 
and I generally follow their sugges- 
tions in putting in stock. 


Do You Know Smith? If Not, Go and Meet Him 


About three weeks ago the man- 
aging editor assigned us to cover an 
outing of a hardware dealers’ as- 
sociation. Our chief duty was to 
secure some interesting photo- 
graphs. When we arrived at the 
picnic park we found the outing 
in full swing. After greeting sev- 
eral friends and making some new 
ones we proceeded to arrange 
groups of three and four for pic- 
tures. We were snapping away 
merrily with no particular difficul- 
ties in view. 

Most of the groups were made up 
at random and those who composed 
them usually carried on good na- 
tured raillery amongst themselves. 
Suggestions for added individual 
beauty were handed back and forth 
and everyone seemed imbued with 
the spirit of the outdoors and com- 
radeship. Bang! What had we 
done? A faux pas sure. We whis- 


tled through our teeth. Our latest 
group contained proprietors of two 
rival stores located in the same sec- 
tion. Thoughtlessly we had placed 
these two alongside of each other. 
Subconsciously we had known that 
they were strong competitors but 
we never realized that there was 
an outward mutual hostility. It 
had always appeared to have been 
clean and aggressive competition. 

Why did they exchange vacant 
stares? Surely if there was hard 
feeling existent these two would 
not show it this way. They would 
stay discreetly apart. Could it 
by chance be that they were not 
acquainted? Well, controversy or 
not it was not our affair and we 
felt that a formal introduction was 
our privilege and the only solution. 
We will call them Smith and Jones. 

At the mere mention of each 
other’s names everything was dif- 


ferent. They both smiled and shook 
hands with an open sincerity that 
made us temporarily forget about 
photographs. They were really 
pleased to become acquainted. Each 
mentioned previous resolutions to 
go over to visit the other for that 
purpose. Both agreed that they 
would visit in the future and be- 
come good friends. It was agreed 
that there would be mutual gain in 
their acquaintance. 

Since the outing we have been 
thanked by both for having been 
instrumental in bringing them to 
gether. Each speaks of the other 
as a fine fellow, a good merchant 
and square competitor. Their fam! 
lies are acquainted and hold joint 
beach parties. 

It is sure a funny world and 40 
you remember what somebody said 
about “If I knew you and you knew 
me, etc.” 
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The Bustest Man 
in the World 









E’VE just received a 20 
carat hunch from a brass- 
buttoned baton waver, who 
ilots an orchestra and paves the pp, . , 
sae for high-salaried tenors and We all think our job the hard- 
temperamental prima donnas. 
We have a friend whose wife’s est—But read this story. 
sister goes with the stage director 
of the place where they pull off 






















tion of the busiest man in the world got nothing on ’em this time, we’ll 
trying to break all past records. tell the world.” But we didn’t 
The singing sounded pretty fair know the half of it. They were just 
_to us, seeing as how we had never getting warmed up to their work 
been fed up on grand opera, and and beginning to shoot over a few 
we were just preparing to slap our fast ones, when this wand-waver 
hands together, stamp on the floor, butts in again and throws more 
whistle and otherwise express our sand on the track. 
approval, when this busy guy in his It seems he was peeved because 
shirt sleeves bangs on the rim of the plump lady took three steps for- 
the drum and makes a face like a ward when the plans and specifica- 
kid taking his first dose of castor tions only called for a couple. Well 
oil. He put the brakes on, all right, —he penalizes ’em a yard, and gives 
and then he lit into those gilded ’em the whistle again, and they get 
canaries like a traffic cop does on away with a flying start, and we 
the Jew driver of a Packard that rather expect to listen to the grand 
had just been bumped by an Irish- finale without a stop. Nothing do- 
man’s flivver. They took it as meek ing. This guy with no collar, and 
and mild as anything, and then cut minus a coat, was spilling perspira- 
loose again on their high notes with tion off his chin and onto the score 
ease and abandon and real class. sheet, and he was hunting for 
Well; says we to ourselves: “He’s errors like a dog does for fleas, and 


















































—we have a friend whose sister goes with 
a stage director 









grand opera, and through a little 
round-about diplomacy, we have 
been allowed to sit in an other- 
wise empty box, of an otherwise 
empty theater and listen in while a 
galaxy of stars and would-be-stars —e would stop 
were training for their annual bat- °2"9 0” his drum 
tle with the musical critics. 

There was a lady, fair, fat and 
forty, and a long-haired disciple of 
Caruso on the stage when we en- 
tered, and they were doing their 
level best to travel double over the 
bars of “Lohengrin.” This guy they 
call the conductor had shed his 
coat and collar, and was waving a 
stick and giving a life-sized imita- 











and light into them 
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every once in a while he’d locate 
one and bust in on the song with a 
complaint. Finally, when the whole 
company had warbled past the 
grand stand and romped over the 
finish line in a blaze of vocal fire- 
works, and we had heaved a sigh of 
sympathetic relief and reached un- 
der the seat for our hat, blamed if 
that fussy little conductor didn’t 
shove all the entries back to the 
last quarter post and make ’em run 
the finish all over again. 

He sure was game, and we ad- 
mired his nerve and his action and 
his suspenders and everything, so 
we sidled up to him and asked him, 
man to man, if he was stringing the 
performers a little, or if it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to hang 
out for hair-line halftones and mis- 
steps, etc. 

He warmed right up to us and 
his slogan and _ his 


slipped us 


he had shed his coat and collar 

and was giving a life-size imita- 

the busiest man in the 
world 


fron of 


golden text. he: “When 
you're serving the public, no pains 
can be spared, It takes a bunch of 
years for a singer to work out of 
the bush league and become an 
artist, and even then he has to keep 
in training just like Dempsey or 
Carpentier, or Battling Levinsky, 
or any other artist He has to be 
fed on work, morning, night and 
noon, with considerable labor be- 
tween meals. He simply can’t get 
anywhere with his voice, or his ges- 
tures, or his foot work unless he 


Says 
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keeps everlastingly at it days, 
nights and Sundays. Even when 
he gets to where the management 
spells his name in capital letters on 
the electric signs and the pro- 
grams, he still has to keep on plug- 
ging and rehearsing. 

This here Italian girl you just 
heard has been singing that réle 
for years and she still works just 
as hard as when she was in the 
chorus. “She seeks perfection,” he 
says, “and she knows blamed well 
she can only get it by hard work.” 

Right then it struck me that this 


Next time you are loaf- 
ing on a sale, just think 
of what Galli-Curci has 
to go through to sell a 
bunch of notes she holds 


AND 


a monopoly on 


then start working. 


dancing little stick flourisher had a 
lot more horse sense than we had 
given him credit for. It sort of 
came home to us that a lot of fel- 
lows who call themselves merchants 
could squat at his feet and imbibe 
good merchandising ideas. When 
they once get hep to the fact that 
every customer should be looked at 
as a critical impresario, who won’t 
stand for anything but perfection, 
their sales will begin to loop the 
loop and break altitude records. 

The merchant who heads the 
profit pay roll does through 
work. Maybe his store is now big 
enough so he don’t have to wrestle 
nails or put the finishing touches on 
stoves, but he still keeps busy plan- 
ning plans and shaping policies 
that can’t be shaped unless he 
works—works—works. 

Next time you are loafing on a 
sale, just think of what Galli-Curci 
has to go through in order to sell 
a bunch of high notes she holds a 
monopoly on. Making the boss 
think you’re busy when you're not, 
may seem easy and pleasant and 
profitable for a time, but it won't 
get you very far. Laziness is the 


so 
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—we were allowed to watch 


best brake ever invented when ap- 
plied to salaries. There’s only one 
way to climb and that’s to climb. 
There’s only one honest way to get 
more money, and that’s to work for 
it and earn it. 

Even the guy who keeps the or- 
chestra busy and censors the high- 
est-priced music on earth, works. 
We know it because we’ve seen him 
in action. 


New Russell & Erwin Catalog 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., is now distributing a 
general catalog descriptive of its well 
known Russwin hardware. A striking 
feature of the book is the diversity of 
the products illustrated and the pains 
which have been taken in indexing the 
publication to render it more useful 
tc readers. The design goods are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order by name 
of design and not by schools as former- 
ly. There has also been a change in 
the number columns and the price 
cclumns, which have been brought to- 
gether in place of being separated by 
the page. The miscellaneous goods are 
alphabetically arranged in order to 
facilitate reference. Special informa- 
tion is in all cases combined with the 
goods to which it refers. 

The catalog contains 384 pages, is 
printed on an excellent quality of 
paper and profusely illustrated. The 
cuts are unusually distinct and the ac- 
companying text is in all cases com- 
plete and lucid. 
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Service Brings Sales in New Mexico 


The 
Tomlinson 
Hardware 
Co. Raton, 
N. M., Has 
Succeeded in 
Making the 
Majority of 
Those Who 
Come to the 
Store Repeat 
Customers by 
Reason of 
Up-to-date 
Progressive 


Methods 


NHE Southwest, with its youth 
‘| and energy, is a fertile field 
for the development of profit- 
able hardware businesses. Almost 
overnight, wastes have been trans- 
formed into prosperous towns as the 
result of oil strikes or the decision 
of cattle raisers to avail themselves 
of the opportunities for grazing that 
exist in many States. These towns 
have, in nearly all cases, continued 
to grow and afforded ample support 
to their merchants. 





M. T. Tomlinson 





This mop display of the Tomlinson Hard- 
ware Co, proved interesting to the house- 
wives 


The Tomlinson Hardware Co., 
Raton, N. M., which is headed by M. 
T. Tomlinson, father, and Robert 
Tomlinson, son, commenced business 
several years ago as electrical con- 
tractors and dealers in _ electrical 
supplies. Later they became inter- 
ested in the plumbing business, and 
after mature investigation they de- 
cided that the hardware field offered 
great possibilities in connection 
with the electrical and plumbing 
lines. 

First, harness and saddlery were 
added and today the firm is the lead- 
ing dealer in this line in northern 
New Mexico. M. T. Tomlinson, who 
has spent practically all his life in 
the cattle country, is familiar with 
this line, as well as being acquainted 
with ranchers who are the largest 
buyers. Then a complete, but care- 
fully selected, stock of hardware was 
added. About the same time a farm 
implement business was taken over 
that carried with it the sales agency 
for a standard cream separator, for 
which there was a fast increasing 
demand in the Southwest. 

Realizing the necessity of organ- 
izing the business so that the prin- 
cipals of the firm, as well as its 
salesmen, could devote more atten- 
tion to selling hardware goods, the 
plumbing department was separated 


Harness and 
Saddlery, 
Plumbing 
Supplies, 
Farm 
Implements, 
Electrical 
Goods, Toys 
and Sporting 
Goods Are 
Some of the 
Lines That 
Have Made 
Profits for 
This Firm 


from the business by turning it over 
to a responsible master plumber. 
The arrangement made has been in 
effect more than two years and has 
proved extremely satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The plumbing contractor makes 
his own contracts, sets his own 
prices and, of course, takes care of 
all the labor involved. All goods are 
bought in his name through the 
Tomlinson company. The company 
pays all bills, furnishes a display 














Robert Tomlinson 
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This illustration shows a section of the interior of the Tomlinson store devoted to electrical goods. 
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This firm specializes in 


this line and carries an exceedingly complete stock of things electrical 


room for the plumbing goods depart- 
ment and furthermore, the com- 
pany’s bookkeeper keeps all books 
and records for the contractor. A 
nominal charge of $15 per month is 
made for this service. The Tomlin- 
son company charges 10 per cent on 
all moneys expended in the payment 
of bills, including freight, drayage 
and in fact all charges. In other 
words, the company’s profit is 10 
per cent, while it is relieved of all 
worry and expense over estimates, 
and a still larger hazard in labor 
problems that are ever present in all 
parts of the country. 

Everything in the plumbing line is 
included, and no sales of pipe fit- 
tings are made, except for the con- 
tractor’s account. However, this ar- 
rangement does not include such 
small items such as bathroom fix- 
tures, ete., which rightfully belong 
in the hardware stock in the front 
of the store. 

There is naturally close co-opera- 
tion between both parties to this 
agreement, not only in the purchase 
of goods, but also in contracts made. 
This working arrangement tends to 
eliminate chances on bad accounts. 


A Worth While Profit 
It may be argued by some hard- 
ware merchants that a 10 per cent 
margin is not sufficient. However, 
the fact must not be lost sight of 
that this is 10 per cent on all moneys 
expended, including even freight 
bills, while the resultant freedom 
from worry over labor and other 

troubles must be considered. 
Another matter to be noted is the 
amount of hardware business se- 
cured through the plumbing depart- 


ment. The plumbing goods stock- 
room is located in the rear of the 
store, and all plumbing customers 
have to pass through the hardware 
department where every effort is 
made to display goods attractively. 
No careful record has been kept of 
the amount of business secured in 
this way, but it helps to swell cash 
register receipts in no small measure. 


The Question of Credit 

The usual procedure of careful in- 
vestigation is made before opening 
charge accounts for hardware goods 
and farming implements. However, 
there are two important items on 
which the company is glad to extend 
credit. These are vacuum cleaners 
and electric washing machines. 
These are sold to responsible cus- 
tomers on the leasing plan, title to 
the machine remaining with the 
seller until the last payment is made. 
Deferred payments bear a reason- 
able rate of interest, and no losses of 
consequence have yet been sustained 
under this plan. 

The reason the company is so 
willing to extend terms on _ these 
articles is not so much the profit in- 
volved on the particular sales, but 
the method provides an excellent op- 
portunity to get acquainted with 
the housewife when she calls to 
make her payments. A small cash 
purchase is almost invariably made 
by these visitors. A medium-sized, 
but well-assorted stock of chinaware 
is on display near the bookkeeper’s 
desk that cannot be overlooked by 
anyone transacting business there. 

Around Raton there are quite a 
number of lakes and streams that 
are well stocked with game fish; 


while everyone knows_ what the 
Rocky Mountains offer in the way of 
hunting. 

The company handles motors for 
boats and canoes and has a boat in 
a nearby lake fitted with one of these 
motors. This boat not only helps to 
sell these motors, but is a great aid 
in selling fishing and hunting equip- 
ment. 

Fishing tackle of all kinds, hunt- 
ing equipment, camping outfits and 
sporting goods represent specialties 
that are pushed vigorously, and all 
have proved profitable. 

Prominent displays are carried at 
the front of the store, and Robert 
Tomlinson, who is in charge of this 
department, has a reputation far and 
wide of knowing his business. To 
hear him talk to a customer one 
would think that he was a direct 
lineal descendant of some of the early 
day hunters, and his friends claim 
that he carries a picture of Izaak 
Walton in his watch case. 

On the subject of artificial bait he 
claims that trout are the smartest 
of all fish and will not readily strike 
artificial bait that does not resemble 
some insect inhabitant of that par- 
ticular part of the country. The 
merchant should consider this in buy- 
ing artificial bait. 

When it comes to baseball, M. T. 
Tomlinson has never been known to 
occupy a seat except in the bleach- 
ers. Many a schoolboy has left the 
store with a ball, bat or mitt, happy 
in the thought that he bought it from 
a fellow enthusiast. 


Only Reliable Toys Sold 


For the past two seasons the toy 
business has proved to be extremely 
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profitable. No cheap imported toys 
are handled, as it is stated it takes 
just as much time to sell a cheap toy 
as a higher priced article of merit. 
Last season there was an especially 
good demand for electric trains and 
other mechanical toys, as well as for 
express wagons, velocipedes and 
other juvenile vehicles. 

The company has not considered it 
advisable to carry in bulk farm or 
garden seeds, but handles a full line 
of the latter in packages. 

The paint department is looked 
after mainly by one of the clerks and 
whose close watch keeps the stock on 
hand of paints and varnish stains 
around $3,000. Some of this stock 
is turned over two or three times a 
year. 

In order to satisfy the urgent de- 


Two 


A display stand mounted on casters 
such as shown in the accompanying 
illustration offers hardware dealers a 
good suggestion for the efficient display 
of such merchandise. The rack or 
stand is very easily constructed, as can 
be seen from the picture. It not only 
takes care of spades and spading forks, 
but also accommodates the long handled 
tools. The short handled tools are set 
along the sides and the cleat around 
the bottom of the stand holds them in 
place. The long handled tools are put 
down through holes in the center of the 
stand. The four sides and the center of 
this stand make a good silent salesman 
in front of any store. It is easily 
pushed inside at night and is really an 
attractive feature when well trimmed. 

The baseball rack is also mounted on 
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mand for radio receiving sets, an 
arrangement has been made with a 
manufacturer to carry in stock re- 
ceiving sets that can be sold at a 
reasonable price. For advertising 
purposes a large set, with amplifier, 
has been ordered, and the store will 
be thrown open evenings for listen- 
ing in on concerts from Denver, the 
Pacific Coast and other broadcasting 
stations. The company’s experience 
in the electrical field makes it invalu- 
able in selling this class of equip- 
ment. 

The Tomlinson partners do not 
claim their success in building up 
their hardware business is due en- 
tirely to their own efforts. Co-oper- 
ation on the part of their clerks has 
contributed a great deal to this suc- 
cess and as credit is freely given 


Suggestions from Joliet 


Using Silent Salesmanship 


to Help Sales 


casters and can be moved without any 
trouble to any part of the store. It can 
be put outside or can be pushed up 
against a counter. The construction is 
very simple. This particular rack 
holds three rows of bats, or a total of 
twenty-seven, and is ample for most 
stores. The rack, of course, can be 
built to suit requirements. 


where it rightfully belongs there is 
no trouble in keeping up this enthu- 
siastic interest on the part of the 
employees. 

M. T. Tomlinson is not only a close 
reader of the trade papers, but he 
urges everyone connected with the 
firm to keep up to date in this way. 
It is needless to state that HARDWARE 
AGE is carefully read by more than 
one person in this establishment. 

Mr. Tomlinson also believes in 
teamwork with other dealers and is 
now engaged in hardware associa- 
tion work among retailers in New 
Mexico. He attended the recent 
hardware convention held at Denver 
and states that ideas gathered there 
as to rearrangement of his stock 
alone more than offset any expense 
incurred. 


Ill. 


The general construction of these 
two racks can be used as the working 
basis for making other mobile display 
stands. Mobility is a prime virtue in 
the designing of large displays. The 
use of casters makes it easy to move 
what would otherwise be a cumbersome 
article to handle, also making it pos- 
sible to display outdoors. 





Use of 
racks 


display 
like these 
keeps your store 


looking neat 
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Your Builders’ Hardware Customers 


WHY— 


1.—Do 
Their Supplies from 
You? 


Contractors Buy 


2.—Is Your Builders’ 
Hardware Department 
Prosperous? 


3.—Don’t You Ask Your 
Customers These Ques- 
tions? 


HROUGHOUT the country 
Ty there are hundreds of hard- 

ware dealers whose build- 
ers’ hardware departments are un- 
usually profitable. Many of them 
have been generous enough to ex- 
plain for publication the methods 
that were émployed in building up 
this particular department. They 
told us of publicity plans which in- 
cluded intensive newspaper adver- 
tising, circulars distributed from 
the store and by messengers, and 
mail appeals. Many had salesmen 
who were outside men exclusively, 
concentrating on builders’ hard- 
ware. They called on the con- 
tractors and architects. In line 
with advertising plans we heard of 
special window displays and of in- 
terior stock set-ups. Others were 
strong for their stock-keeping meth- 
ods. The most interesting points in 
some cases centered around deliv- 
ery systems. Many considered the 
variety of stock carried a determin- 
ing factor. They were probably 
all correct. Each point brought out 
was a definite factor in sales clinch- 
ing. 

Far more important than secur- 
ing the initial business is the re- 
taining of old business and the 
steady flow of repeat orders. It 
has often been said that the aver- 
age man can easily obtain any po- 
sition, by putting up a good front, 


A good builders’ hardware window display trimmed by E, E. Juster, manager of James 
¢ Hawkins, Inc., Rockville Center, L. I. 


but it takes a real fellow to hold 
the job. That is the test. It is 
the same in business. Getting the 
first order often represents a good 
stroke of salesmanship. Keeping 
that business and building up a 
large repeat order trade requires 
more than salesmanship. It re- 
quires lasting and constant service. 

With builders’ hardware the ser- 
vice features are particularly im- 
portant. The largest business in 
this line will come from the con- 
tractor and architect. Often the 
dealer has to deal or negotiate with 
both on the same job. These two 
men are usually representative of 
local moneyed interests. They are 
accustomed to getting what they 
want, when they want it and as they 
want it. They have real money to 
speed, and are worth cultivating. 
The extra service or attention you 
give this trade will repay you many 
times. 

xyetting back to the specific cases 
we have known, we find the infor- 
mation always came from the same 
source. In each story concerning 
successful business done in build- 
ers’ hardware and supplies we have 
as the pertinent factors an expla- 
nation in full by the dealer. He 
tells us everything he has done to 
keep up the good work. He even 
recalls special cases and the exact 
way he handled them. Unfortu- 


nately, it is seldom that he knows 
why he receives repeat orders from 
any contractor. He seldom knows 
why customers buy from him, yet 
such information would be many 
times more valuable than devising 
new methods of inducing new cus- 
tomers to the store. 

As a dealer negotiating with a 
contractor who is a prospective cus- 
tomer the best recommendation you 
could offer would be a list of other 
local contractors who have _ been 
buying from you for some time. 
You would then have a real punch 
to your appeal. Each phase and 
feature of your service would be a 
definite and established part of a 
system not merely a salesman’s in- 
definite promise. If you could say 
to Jones: “Smith has been my cus- 
tomer for the past five years be- 
cause I have never disappointed 
him on deliveries or adjustments,” 
you have impressed Jones. It 1s 
worth much more than a mere state- 
ment that you have four motor 
trucks and make quick deliveries. 
The number of trucks is actually 4 
supplementary detail and should be 
handled as such. 

If you could also say to Jones: 
“You know Brown is a steady cus 
tomer of mine because he has al- 
ways found the wide variety of 
door sets and other necessities ! 
carry enables him at all times to 
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select a suitable assortment. Such 
a sales thrust could not miss its 
mark. 

How are you going to find out 
why Smith and Brown give you 
their business? Simple. Ask them! 
If you lost out on an order you 
would ask them. Why not ask them 
why they buy from you? You would 
thus accomplish two things. You 
would know exactly the type of 
service desired by Smith and Brown 
and would be able to please them 
indefinitely. You would also have 
a powerful sales wedge that would 
prove its worth when tackling a 
new customer. 

We know a dealer who was open- 
ly accused of unfair business meth- 
ods at a board of trade meeting. 
The complaint was that he had been 
cutting prices on building supplies 
to such an extent that he was op- 
erating at a loss, obviously to hurt 
his competitors. Three specific in- 
stances were cited as examples of 
this dealer’s “gyp” tactics, which all 
agreed only served to hurt local 
business generally. 

From a mathematical standpoint 
the accused dealer had records 
which proved he was making in his 
building supplies department a 
standard average of profit even 
greater than the plaintiff claimed 
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should be made. He offered to make 
public his bids to the three con- 
tractors mentioned in the claim if 
his accuser would do the same. The 
latter refused. 

There was only one other course. 
The accused dealer wrote a per- 
sonal letter to each of the three 
contractors. He thanked them for 
the business they had placed with 
his salesman and expressed the 
hope that their relations would con- 
tinue to mutual advantage and sat- 
isfaction. This would only be pos- 
sible, read the letter, as long as the 
dealer knew exactly what was ex- 
pected of him. In a tactful way 
the three contractors were asked 
if “price” had been a deciding 
factor when the contracts were 
awarded. The replies were re- 
assuring. It was learned that all 
three builders had given this dealer 
their business in spite of other quo- 
tations which ranged from 3 to 5 
per cent lower. 

One contractor said that the ad- 
vantages of prompt motor truck de- 
liveries within 48 hours had hith- 
erto been a much desired but 
never obtained service. He was 
perfectly willing to pay a little 
extra for such service and would 
continue to do so if the service 
also continued. The second re- 
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ply indicated that the second con- 
tractor had long been nursing 
dissatisfaction because of the lim- 
ited assortment of door sets of- 
fered him by his previous dealer. 
It seems that whenever he wished 
something a little better or differ- 
ent the dealer would with very bad 
grace dig up a dusty catalog and 
hand it to him, with the warning 
that if he picked from the book it 
would be a good two weeks before 
the stuff could be obtained. This 
was discourteous and it annoyed 
the contractor. 

The third letter was perhaps the 
best of the three. The builder who 
wrote it was “sold” on the sales- 
man that interviewed him. To 
begin with this outside man came 
to the builder with a clean cut and 
complete proposition. He did not 
thrust a price at the prospect but 
came through with an idea based 
on efficient service. He hardly 
mentioned “hardware” or “supplies” 
but spoke of handling all the cum- 
bersome details which would re- 
lieve the builder and architect of 
much worry. The contractor was 
made to feel that he could not at 
any price disregard the assistance 
that this well informed salesman 
had to offer. The contractor closed 
by saying that any firm who had an 
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Anderson Hardware Co., York, Pa., have a complete and well-arranged series of panel displays on builders’ 


hardware. 


The pancls serve as doors for the current stock bins 
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ambassador like this young fellow 
was the kind of a firm he would 
like to do business with. 

The dealer naturally was pleased 
to receive these three letters, giv- 
ing him the true slant on the new 
contractor customers this salesman 
had secured. Copies of the letters 
were made and each member of the 
board of trade received a full set 
along with a notation informing 
that the originals were on file at 
the store and could be inspected by 
any interested party. 

Of course there will be few deal- 
ers raked over the coals by local 
trade boards for alleged unfair 
methods, but the advantages of 


- knowing the innermust thoughts of 


your larger customers, as they ap- 
ply to your business will be valu- 
able in numerous other instances. 
You should have the information 
available. You can bet that the 
dealer just mentioned will keep all 
three of those new customers, be- 
cause he knows exactly what they 
want and will see to it that they 
will get it. 

There are probably a great num- 
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ber of hardware dealers who do 
know the actual reason why many 
of their builder’s hardware cus- 
tomers buy from them. But to every 
dealer who does know there are un- 
doubtedly a hundred who do not 
know. And they should. Sales 
literature should be based primarily 
on history and not mere prophecy. 
The same angle should govern sales 
appeal where personal contact is 
made. 

E. E. Juster, manager of the Rock- 
ville Center, L. I., branch of James 
& Hawkins, Inc., Jamaica, L. I., 
makes special drives to sell builder’s 
hardware and kindred supplies. He 
applied this theory in a rather un- 
usual way recently. His appoint- 
ment as manager of this branch took 
place some few months ago. When 
he took charge he of course came 
into a list of prospective builder’s 
hardware customers as well as a list 
of steady trade in this line. 

On the prospect list was the name 
of a builder who had the month be- 
fore been listed as a customer. Rec- 
ords showed that he had bought from 
the store for the past five years. 
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When Juster called on him he was 
hardly civil. He did not want to talk 
to him, look at him or know him. 
He certainly was a hard nut to crack, 
All the more reason for cracking 
thought Juster. 

Nothing doing the first trip. Be- 
fore making a second call the store 
manager decided that when he was a 
steady customer there must have 
been some pertinent reason for him 
buying from the store. Some service 
perhaps which had _ inadvertently 
been overlooked causing him to buy 
elsewhere. When Juster went to see 
him again he put the proposition to 
the builder and found that a new 
driver had not understood a five-year 
arrangement in regards to delivery 
of supplies to this man’s building 
site. The driver had made delivery 
to the address given on the order, a 
natural enough mistake but not to 
an intolerant man. Juster smoothed 
out this little wrinkle, got the next 
order, and feels confident that this 
man will never again be disappointed, 
because the staff at the store know 
exactly the type of service required 
and will live up to it. 


Cleveland Retail Hardware Association Stops Work to Play 


The Annual Pienic, Held on the Shores of 
Erie, Remembered as a Happy Day 


Lake 


There was an acute shortage of 
hardware men in Cleveland Aug. 16 
and a customer in search of only a 
pound of nails would have had a hard 
time making his purchase. This 
was all because of the annual picnic 
of the Cleveland Retail Hardware 
Association, which was held on that 
day at Mentor Park, a pretty little 
recreation spot on the shores of 
Lake Erie, thirty miles east of Cleve- 
land. The picnic was not confined to 
retailers, for there was a large at- 
tendance of representatives of job- 
bing houses and members of the 
Hardware Club of Cleveland and all 
of these with their wives and sweet- 
hearts and an abundant representa- 
tion of kiddies swelled the crowd to 
between 500 and 600. Nearly every- 
one went in automobiles, but motor 
bus transportation was provided for 
those not possessing cars. Many 
went early in the day with well filled 
lunch baskets and others drifted in 
early in the afternoon. 

The program did not differ ma- 
terially from that carried out dur- 
ing previous annual picnics. There 
were various contests, starting with 
a ball game between the retailers 


¢ 


and jobbers, which was won by the 
retailers in the score of 15 to 5. 
This was followed by a lot of races, 
which included sprinting contests 
for boys and girls, for single men 
and single women, for the same in 
the marriage state and for ‘fat men 
and for ladies to whom dry goods 
stores “stylish stout” garment ad- 
vertisements appeal particularly. 
The boys’ and girls’ races as well as 
the single men’s and women’s races 
brought out a good number of con- 
testants, but with the mercury up 
around 90 deg. some of the fat men 
simply could not be persuaded to 
take part in the foot race. The fat 
ladies made even a poorer showing, 
for only three of them (there were 
quite a few others there) would par- 
ticipate in the fat women’s race. A 
number of ladies took part in the 
nail driving contest and proved the 
saying that a woman cannot drive 
a nail is a base slander, at least 
as far as they were concerned. 
Someone made a mistake in under- 
estimating the number of small boys 
that would be on hand in purchasing 
only nine pies for the boys’ pie eating 
contest. Consequently the number 


of entries was limited to nine and 
the fat boy who won the contest last 
year was again the winner. Attrac- 
tive first and second prizes were 
awarded to all the winners. 

Following the races a large num- 
ber of presents, including a washing 
machine and electric vacuum cleaner, 
were awarded to those holding win- 
ning tickets, and this event provided 
plenty of amusement. A fat man 
with a bald head captured an electric 
curling iron and a slim lady won a 
man’s leather belt. E. H. Luetke- 
meyer, who at the head of a jobbing 
house has such things to sell, re- 
ceived a set of drills. Over $500 
worth of prizes were distributed 
among the winners of the athletic 
contests and other events. Most of 
the prizes were contributed by the 
retailers and the rest was donated by 
manufacturers and jobbers. 

The outing was under the direc- 
tion of a committee of members of 
the Association, consisting of H. 
Hansen, Max Goodman and W. L. 
Creighton, and Harry P. Bradford, 
secretary of the Association, and 
they were given a great deal of credit 
for the success of the outing. 
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Keep the Oil Stoves Turning 
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ENRY FORD has already 
equipped his Detroit factory 
with oil burners in anticipa- 

tion of the coal shortage this win- 
ter. It begins to look as though oil 
burners will also be used exten- 
sively by many of the best regulated 
families in the country. Oil burn- 
ers will be very popular in the 
boudoir, the hall and the living 
room. Hardware dealers will find 
it hard to keep anything that burns 
oil and gives heat in stock for their 
own use and comfort. 

There will also be a big demand 
for electric heaters, gas heaters and 
wood stoves. And within a short 
time after the open season for 
heaters starts, the sale of fire ex- 
tinguishers, fire pails and paints, 
varnishes and brushes may also be 
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expected to give evidences of vim, 
vigor and vitality. 

Some prophet in the employ of 
Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C., 
must have foreseen all this some 
time ago, judging from the window 
display of oil stoves and heaters 
which we have the privilege of 
showing on this page as a helpful 
hint to hardware dealers for the 
heatless days ahead. 

When you trim your own window 
with heaters within a few weeks, 
and put a big card up announcing 
the cold facts about the coal short- 
age, it might be well also to men- 
tion something about the advis- 
ability of taking home a fire extin- 
guisher as a companion piece for 
the oil heater. It might be still 
better, however, to wait until you 





Adapt your ways 
To heatless days, 
Prepare to be of 
service. 

Cut out the sob, 
Get on the job, 
And give ’em hard- 

ware service. 


—C. D. 


have sold your customer the heater, 
and then mention the extinguisher 
to him in conversation. 

Considering the matter serious- 
ly, however, there will be a coal 
shortage this winter even though 
the miners and the operators set- 
tle their differences overnight. 

The hardware merchant who 
stocks heaters of all types, sells 
them intelligently, avoids any sem- 
blance of overcharging and keeps 
abreast of the current of events will 
be in a position to make legitimate 
profits and do his community an 
actual service this winter. 

The country is confronted with 
a fuel crisis, and the hardware 
trade is in a unique position to be 
of real service. 

Think it over. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Ambassador, T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1922. Headquarters, Marlborough- 
Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 18, 19, 20, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. 
D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 

IpAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DBALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Boise, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1928. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1928. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1928. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
822 Dallas County Bank Building, Dal- 
las. 

MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Denver City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Col., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1923. W. W. McAllister, secretary- 
treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Jefferson County Armory, 
Louisville, Jan. 28, 24, 25, 26, 1923. 
J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 

Paciric NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Spokane, Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND ImM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Portland, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 
1923. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. CONVENTION AND EXHIBI-. 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 
1923. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, 
Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, The Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 
1923. W. A. Clark, secretary-treas- 
urer, 209% West Main Street, Okla- 
homa City. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb., 
1923. (Date to be announced later). 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE Assgo- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1928. P. J. Jacobs, secretary- 
treasurer, Stevens Point. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 1923. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Atlantic City Conventions to Decide Trade Problems 


Will there be hardware shortages this fall? 


Are prices going higher? 


What new plans and policies are manufacturers considering because of the coal strike? 
What can the jobber do for the retailer? 


YFEXHESE are a few of the many 

questions that will be discussed 
and decided at Atlantic City, N. J., 
this fall when three big hardware 
conventions will run-simultaneous- 
ly from October 16 to 20, and which 
will be attended by manufacturers, 
jobbers, salesmen and buyers from 
all sections of the country. 

The fifth annual meeting and ex- 
hibition of the Automobile Acces- 
sories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United 
States will open at the Hotel Am- 
bassador October 16. 

“It has been thought advisable,” 
said T. James Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer of the jobbers’ associa- 
tion, in announcing the exhibition, 
“to refrain from having what is 
sometimes called a ‘show,’ but 
rather to arrange for an informal 
exhibition which will give our as- 
sociate members an opportunity to 
display samples of their products 


in the Ambassador Hotel, where 
we have secured approximately 
18,000 square feet of space in the 
lobby and grill room. 

“Our business sessions will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 16 and 17, from 9.30 to 11.30 
a.m., but our arrangements permit 
of the continuance of displays dur- 
ing the balance of the week.” 

Although the books have only 
been open for a little more than a 
week, Mr. Fernley says, more than 
100 exhibitors have already re- 
served space. 

The 28th annual convention of 
the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States will be 
held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Tuesday to Friday, October 
17 to 20. The opening session will 
be on Tuesday evening, October 17, 
and regular sessions will follow 
morning and afternoon until Fri- 
day noon. 


Group meetings, which were 
found to be so successful last year, 
will be held again this year, al- 
though they have been arranged so 
that they will not conflict in any 
way. The builders’ hardware group 
will meet Thursday, October 19, 
from 10.15 to 11.30, and the tool 
group will meet from 11.30 to 12.45. 
Thursday afternoon the cutlery and 
sporting goods group meets from 
2.15 to 3.30, and the housefurnish- 
ing and electrical goods group 
meets from 3.30 to 4.45. A meeting 
of the metals branch will also be 
held Thursday afternoon. 

The convention of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will also be held at the Mar!l- 
borough-Blenheim, October 18 to 20. 
The manufacturers will take part 
in the group meetings and be 
guests of the jobbers at some of 
the larger meetings held at that 
time. 
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Arousing Interest with 
Bright Wire Goods 


T HERE are some lines carried by 


hardware dealers that 

undoubtedly require consecu- 
tive sales campaigns and even per- 
sonal solicitation. On the other hand, 
there are lines that involve but little 
consumer investment and that have 
slight sales resistance. Surely bright 
wire goods fall within the latter class 
of merchandise. 

In an average stock of bright wire 
goods we usually find two or three 
dozen items which may be regarded 
as absolute household necessities. 
Each item in this list fills an im- 
portant part of the housewife’s 
kitchen equipment. 

While it is true that the amount 
of profit on many single pieces of 
merchandise in this classification is 
not large, it is usually a fair percent- 
age, and the average purchase in this 
division includes at least three or 
four pieces. 

Even though there should be no 
recognizable direct profit in smail 
wire goods and similar lines, have 
you ever realized that there is a 
steady, heavy continuous demand for 
such items? If you are carrying the 
line you will have people in your 
Store with greater frequency and 


retail 


Small Items of 
Kitchen Equipment 
Not Only Yield 
a Profit But Also 
Lead to Sales 
of Other Articles 


it will be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for your sales staff to interest 
them in other lines. 

Take flat cake coolers, for example. 
No housekeeper would be content 
with less than three of them. This 
is also true of strainers. The house- 
wife must have a small one for tea, 
another for coffee, larger ones for 
draining foods that require a closer 
mesh sieve than a collender affords. 
Then there are soap trays, jelly 
strainers, plain and cup style flour 
sifters, dish draining racks, broilers, 
corn poppers, egg beaters, pie racks 
and various kinds of dish towel racks. 

Strange to say, the average kitchen 
is usually lacking in some of the ar- 
ticles enumerated. That is why the 


line is worth occasional special at- 
tention. A window display such as 
is shown would do very well. There 
is a varied assortment of goods 
shown, and each item, as you will 
note, has a price tag. It is a good 
idea to price mark goods of this kind 
whenever possible, as they serve to 
stimulate sales. 

Dealers could easily maintain a 
special department devoted to wire 
goods where housewives could inspect 
and handle the goods as they search 
for articles needed in the home. With 
such an opportunity they will often 
make purchases which they had not 
thought of before. If the ladies of 
your town get in the habit of coming 
to your store for these small items it 
is only fair to assume that when they 
have other and more expensive pur- 
chases to make they will come to your 
store. 

Why not devote one of your win- 
dows to this interesting line of bright 
wire goods and see what happens. 
Dress up a department with this line 
and invite the women customers to 
inspect it. They will sell themselves 
more goods of this nature than you 
can, because they know exactly what 
they need at home, you don’t. 
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Senate Battle 


Over High Cutlery Duties—Rates 


Denounced as Outrageous But High 
Duties Are Sustained 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28, 1922. 
HE’ Fordney-McCumber _ tariff 
bill, now a lusty infant nearly 
two years old and with many 
more teeth than the average grown-up, 
has passed into the custody of the 
joint conference committee of the 
Senate and House which may be relied 
upon to care for it tenderly for several 
weeks to come. Recognizing the gen- 
eral demand for the final passage of 
the measure at the earliest practicable 
date the Congressional leaders will 
make a very serious effort to reach 
an agreement in order that the Presi- 
dent may sign the bill on or before 
Oct. 1. 

Of the several thousand amendments 
in the House Bill made by the Senate 
there are two or three hundred that 
will call for careful consideration; 


hence it is no summer afternoon’s task 


to harmonize the diverse provisions of 
the House and Senate drafts. The 
joint conference committee, which in- 
cludes three Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats from each house, headed by the 
chairmen of the Finance and Ways 
and Means committees, will work 
nights, days and Sundays on their big 
job while a staff of experts will comb 
the bill for possible errors of a tech- 
nical or typographical character. 


Big Clash on American Valuation 


One of the big clashes between the 
House and Senate is the question as to 
whether the rates of the new tariff law 
shall be figured on the basis of foreign 
or domestic market value. The House 
schedules were based on American 
valuation but the Senate declined to 
accept this principle and recast the 
schedules on a foreign value basis with 
the exception of coal tar dyes, the 
duties on which are to be figured on 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


domestic market price if competitive 
goods are made in this country; if not, 
foreign value basis will be employed. 

Chairman Fordney of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the doughty cham- 
pion of American valuation, is 
planning to settle this important con- 
troversy before any attempt is made 
at readjusting rates. In the nature 
of things a firm basis must be estab- 
lished before the conference committee 
can decide between the diverse rates of 
duty fixed by the two houses. 

Mr. Fordney is still as ardent a be- 
liever in the American valuation plan 
as ever but he is not as certain of the 
attitude of the House as he appeared 
to be when the bill passed that body 
more than a year ago. For this rea- 
son he is planning to put the question 
of the valuation basis to a test vote 
before the schedules are taken up for 
consideration. It is altogether pos- 
sible that this question may be settled 
before this issue of HARDWARE AGE 
reaches its readers, 


Battle Royal Over Cutlery Duties 


Next to the valuation basis the live- 
liest controversy over the differing 
rates adopted by the two houses is 
likely to center on the cutlery items of 
the metal schedule. Because of the 
extraordinary conditions existing in 
the principal countries that compete 
with the United States in the manu- 
facture of cutlery, notably in Germany 
where the dwindling value of the mark 
continues to keep economists in a state 
of chronic astonishment, the rates on 
cutlery already fixed at a high level 
in the House were boosted to un- 
precedented figures by the Senate. In 
the opinion of the majority leaders 
there were good and sufficient reasons 
for these increases; nevertheless the 


high figures have been very sharply 
attacked by Republican Senators and 
Representatives and the war over these 
items in conference promises to be more 
than merry. 

An inkling of the battle that will 
be waged in the House over the cutlery 
rates may be gathered from the final 
scrimmage that took place in the 
Senate just before the bill was passed. 
It was participated in by the most 
prominent tariff leaders on both sides 
of the chamber and was launched by 
Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, a lead- 
ing Republican with progressive lean- 
ings, who moved an amendment to 
Paragraph 355 providing that none of 
the articles specified therein should pay . 
a greater rate of duty than 60 per 
cent ad valorem. The paragraph as 
originally adopted by the Senate pro- 
vided as follows: 


Would Limit These Rates to 60 Per 
Cent 


“Par. 355. Table, butchers’, carv- 
ing, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, vege- 
table, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, car- 
penters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, 
farriers’, fleshing, hay, sugar-beet, 
beet-topping, tanners’, plumbers’, 
painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, and 
similar knives, forks, and steels, and 
cleavers, all the foregoing, finished or 
unfinished, not specially provided for, 
with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, 
ivory, deer, or other animal horn, 
silver, nickel silver, or other meta! than 
iron or steel, or without handles of 
any kind, 20 cents each; with handles 
of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or 
any pyroxylin, casein, or similar ma- 
terial, 10 cents each; with handles of 
any other material, if less than four 
inches in length, exclusive of handle, 
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3 cents each; if four inches in length 
or over, exclusive of handle, 10 cents 
each; and in addition thereto, on all of 
the foregoing, 55 per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That all articles 
specified in this paragraph, when im- 
ported, shall have the name of the 
maker or purchaser and beneath the 
same the name of the country of origin 
die sunk legibly and indelibly upon the 
blade in a place that shall not be 
covered.” 

Senator McLean, who fought the cut- 
lery schedule through the Senate, 
raised the parliamentary objection to 
the Lenroot amendment that in the 
face of a single protest unanimous con- 
sent could not be had to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate had origi- 
nally adopted the paragraph. This 
nettled the Wisconsin Senator who 
challenged Senator McLean in very 
warm language. 


Lenroot Demands Roll Call 


“If the Senator from Connecticut,” 
says he, “wishes to insist upon his ob- 
jection to a reconsideration of the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to, 
I am going to ask for a roll call as to 
whether or not we may have such re- 
consideration, and also upon one or two 
other paragraphs where the duties pro- 
posed to be imposed are perfectly out- 
rageous, as I think I shall be able to 
demonstrate.” 

In response to a question from Sena- 
tor McLean, Senator Lenroot declared 
that he would also offer two additional 
amendments, one proposing a maxi- 
mum ad valorem rate of 100 per 
centum on knives and another fixing 
the same limit upon duties on scissors 
and shears. Convinced that the 
Senate would allow Senator Lenroot 
a yea-and-nay vote upon his principal 
amendment, the Connecticut Senator 
announced that he would not object to 
the reconsideration of the vote by 
which Paragraph 855 was originally 
adopted. 


Exports Far Exceed Imports 


Then Senator Robinson asked Len- 
root to tell the Senate what the maxi- 
mum rates on Paragraph 355 would be 
if the proposed amendment were not 
adopted. Senator Lenroot replied: 

“Because the imports are not segre- 
gated I have not the specific informa- 
tion as to them. The imports are all 
grouped together, but the average 
price is about $1 a dozen; and here are 
rates which as originally fixed and re- 
ported—and I do not imagine that the 
substitute has changed them very ma- 
terially—the equivalent ad valorem of 
which, in my judgment, will run as 
high as 200 per cent. I shall be able 
to show as to other paragraphs what 
the ad valorem rate is, but, unfortu- 
nately, I am not able to show that 
upon this paragraph. My amendment, 
however, proposes a maximum ad 
valorem of 60 per cent, which is double 
the present rate, with the importa- 
— less than one-half of our exporta- 
ions, 
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“We have here the commonest table 
knives with duties ranging from 36 
cents a dozen to $2.40 a dozen, plus 55 
per cent ad valorem. We are export- 
ing these knives, this table cutlery, to 
every part of the world. Our imports 
are practically negligible. The present 
rate of duty is 25 per cent and 30 per 
cent. My amendment doubles the duty 
under the Underwood law with 60 per 
cent; and unless we desire to create an 
embargo upon practically all of the 
articles named in this paragraph, it 
seems to me clear that the amendment 
I have proposed must be adopted. 

“What have we now? A specific 
rate of duty of $2.40 a dozen, of $1.20 
a dozen, of 36 cents a dozen, of $1.20 
a dozen, and in addition thereto 45 per 
cent ad valorem upon each one of them, 
while the imports in 1921, according to 
the statistics that I have before me, 
all together averaged only $1 a dozen, 
or about 8 cents apiece. So, without 
the ad valorem rate of 45 per cent at 
all we will have over 100 per cent duty, 
and in any case where the specific rate 
would afford 100 per cent duty, with 45 
per cent additional, it will be 145 per 
cent duty. 

“Now what about the imports of 
table, kitchen, and carving knives, and 
so forth? During the nine months of 
1921 the imports were valued at $173,- 
000; of table and carving knives with- 
out handles, $18,000; of butcher knives, 
and so forth, $87,000, with handles; 
without handles, $2,000; making a 
total importation for those nine months 
of about $300,000, where we exported 
during the same period $1,072,000.” 


Average Value Below $1 Per Dozen 


Referring to the imports of these 
articles in 1921, Senator Lenroot de- 
clared that the value of the knives im- 
ported with handles was a little less 
than $1 per dozen which drew a com- 
ment from Senator McLean that the 
figures reported by the Department 
represented averages and did not show 
the quantity at each price. 

“T understand that it is an average,” 
responded Senator Lenroot. “I said it 
was an average. I said they are all 
grouped. Of course, that means, 
though, that there are a good many of 
them worth a great deal less than a 
dollar a dozen, as well as others that 
are worth more than a dollar a dozen, 
whereas the very lowest rate here is 
3 cents apiece, or 36 cents a dozen, plus 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

“As I said a moment ago, while I 
appreciate the necessity for an in- 
crease in this cutlery schedule, it seems 
to me, in view of our imports and ex- 
ports, that if we increase this rate 100 
per cent, as is proposed by the amend- 
ment that is now pending, we will have 
done all that the Senate ought to con- 
sider. I want to say, further, that 
upon articles of common use, used in 
every home in the land, if we have to 
pay more than 100 per cent additional 
for the American products we had 
better import them for a while. 

“T want to say frankly that when 
this cutlery schedule was up before, 
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the committee were able to point out 
some specific cases where a very high 
duty, comparatively speaking, was 
necessary; but in the case of this para- 
graph—and that is true of other para- 
graphs as well as this one—the present 
duty is practically prohibitive. It has 
occurred to me, therefore, that we can 
properly reach the entire subject by a 
maximum ad valorem, the same as we 
did upon cotton cloth, the same as we 
did upon cotton gloves; and I want 
the Senate to bear in mind, in voting 
upon this amendment, that it increases 
by 100 per cent the present rate under 
which our exports are nearly three 
times our imports.” 

Senator Simmons, ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Finance Commit- 
tee and its former chairman, followed 
with great interest the wrangle be- 
tween Senators Lenroot and McLean 
and then, obtaining the floor, added 
fuel to thé flames by a few sharp cri- 
ticisms of the cutlery provisions of the 
bill. 


Grouping Is Vicious 


“T wish,” said he, “just to supple- 
ment what has been said by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, and said by him so 
ably and so pertinently. There is a 
fundamental vice in the manner in 
which these various articles are 
grouped in one paragraph. Take the 
paragraph to which the Senator’s 
amendment applies, paragraph 355. I 
have not counted them, but I should 
say that there are probably 50 sepa- 
rate and distinct articles of cutlery em- 
braced in that paragraph. All of the 
articles in that paragraph, without any 
reference to the difference in the eost 
of production, without any reference 
to the difference in the selling prices, 
without any reference whatever to the 
intrinsic value of the different articles, 
are catalogued together, and the same 
duty is placed upon each and all. 

“T have here a number of articles, 
some of them embraced in this para- 
graph and some of them not embraced 
in the paragraph, but embraced in 
other paragraphs where they are 
grouped with other articles, just as 
the articles mentioned here are grouped 
together, showing the ad valorem 
equivalents of the rates to be imposed 
upon these items if they were dealt 
with separately. 


Simmons Shows Samples 


“T have in my hand a kitchen knife. 
(Exhibiting.) I find that the duty im- 
posed upon that will equal 218 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“TI have here another knife, a smaller 
knife. (Exhibiting.) I find that the 
ad valorem equivalent of the duty im- 
posed upon that would be 170 per cent. 

“T have here another knife. (Ex- 
hibiting.) I find that the ad valorem 
equivalent duty upon that would be 
174 per cent. 

“JT have another, and I find that the 
ad valorem equivalent duty upon that 
would be 180 per cent. 

“T have a number of additional ar- 
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ticles, knives and other things, on 
which the duties would exceed 100 per 
cent, some of them going as high as 
118 per cent. Yet those items are all 
grouped together and specific and ad 
valorem rates are fixed upon them, 
without any reference to the difference 
in the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific rates applied to the different 
articles. 

“Nothing could be more vicious in 
tariff making than that. One article 
may have twice as much duty imposed 
upon it as, under the principle applied, 
it is entitled to; another may have less 
than it is entitled to under that prin- 
ciple. 

Sixty Per Cent Is Plenty 


“We have gone over this. Of course, 
we cannot cure that vice at this late 
hour; it is impossible; but the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
corrects it to some extent. The Len- 
root amendment not only brings all of 
these items more nearly upon a basis of 
parity, so far as the tax is concerned, 
but it makes it certain that whatever 
the ad valorem equivalent of the rate 
imposed in the paragraph may be upon 
a specific item—218 per cent in one 
case, 180 in another, 174 per cent in 
another—the ad valorem equivalent 
upon each and every one of these items 
shall never exceed 60 per cent. 

“That is a maximum entirely too 
high. I wish the Senator had made it 
a bit lower. Forty-five per cent would 
have been a good maximum. But T 
doubt whether we could pass through 
the Senate a maximum as low as that, 
and there is some hope, I think, of pass- 
ing the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator fixing a 60 per cent maximum. 
While I think that is entirely too high, 
while I wish we might get it down, it 
is such an improvement upon the para- 
graph as reported by the committee 
and as heretofore adopted by the Sen- 
ate that I shall take pleasure in giving 
it my support.” 


Jones Attacks High Rates 


Senator Simmons’ position was sup- 
ported by Senator Jones, of New Mex- 
ico, who had charge of the cutlery 
schedule in the Finance Committee on 
behalf of the Democratic minority. Re- 
ferring to Senator Lenroot’s amend- 
ment, Senator Jones -said: 

“As has been stated, under the pres- 
ent law there are na _ importations 
threatening this industry in the United 
States, and the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is simply to limit 
the new rates to an advance of 100 per 
cent of the present rates. His limita- 
tion is 60 per cent of the value of the 
foreign commodity. 

“We must bear in mind the effect of 
such a blanket clause. Table cutlery 
involves many different items. I rea- 
lize that we cannot pick out specifically 
the vast number of items and put a 
separate duty upon each, and the opera- 
tion of what we call a blanket provision 
is so unequal and unjust in many ways 
that I do not see how you can make 
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such a paragraph reasonable except by 
adopting some such provision as that 
proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

“The Senator from North Carolina, 
Senator Simmons, has presented vari- 
ous articles to the Senate on which the 
duty will be far higher than anyone 
would be willing to vote definitely with 
respect to the individual items and that 
is the vice, if I may call it such, of gen- 
eral legislation of this kind. As I said, 
I do not see how we can get away from 
it entirely, but we can mitigate its bad 
features by some such provision as that 
which is now offered. My judgment is 
that the limitation which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has offered is too high, 
but it is decidedly an advance in the 
right direction. 


Agricultura! Bloc to the Rescue 


At this juncture Senator Gooding, 
chairman of the tariff committee of the 
agricultural bloc of the Senate, came 
to the rescue of the majority leaders. 
He said in part: 

“I can understand how, if this bill 
provided for the American valuation, a 
Republican and a protectionist might 
think that some of the duties in the bill 
were too high. I can understand that 
if normal conditions existed in all the 
countries of the world, a Republican 
and a protectionist might feel that 
some of the duties in this bill were en- 
tirely too high. 

“But I cannot understand how a Re- 
publican, standing on the Republican 
platform, that is pledged to give a rate 
measuring the difference in the cost of 
production between this and foreign 
countries, can vote to reduce any of the 
protective duties in this bill. There is 
not an exception to the rule where this 
country comes in competition with Ger- 
many, with Austria, or any of the Old 
World countries, where the depreciated 
currency is worth practically nothing 
at all. I want to say that as far as the 
bill is concerned there is no protection 
at all to those industries in this country 
which must meet that competition in 
our own market. 


Two Thousand Per Cent Duties Needed 


“I have before me the record of a 
knife that was exhibited here, sold in 
this country for $5. It would require 
659 per cent to protect the manufac- 
turer in this country as against the dif- 
ference in the selling price of that 
knife in this country and what it costs 
in Germany. A great many articles 
were exhibited here which showed that 
as high as 2000 per cent must be given 
in order to give a proper protection. 

“The Senator from Utah, Senator 
Smoot, admitted upon the floor of the 
Senate that it would take from 500 to 
1000 per cent on many articles to pro- 
tect the American manufacturer. His 
excuse for not giving it was that the 
American people would not stand for it. 
Again, I want to say that the Ameri- 
can people would stand for any duty 
that is necessary to protect an industry 
established in America, to continue it, 
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and to give employment to American 
labor. 

“With all the countries on earth re- 
ducing their armies and scrapping their 
navies, I want to say again that the 
great question that confronts every 
country on earth to-day, new countries 
as well as the old, is that of finding em- 
ployment for their own people. To my 
mind—I have said this several times, 
but I want to say it again, because | 
am seriously concerned over it—we are 
facing a crisis in America, and unless 
we give the manufacturers proper pro- 
tection and all other American indus- 
tries we shall not find employment for 
the army of unemployed that numbers 
more than 3,500,000 to-day. 


Germany Hunting Weak Spots 


“That is what is going to happen. 
Germany and all the great manufactur- 
ing countries of the world will find 
every weak spot they can in the bill, 
and then are going to develop the par- 
ticular industry to take advantage of 
it. They are forced to do it in order 
to find employment for their own peo- 
ple. That is the condition with which 
we are confronted. 

“Germany has been busy during the 
two or three years since the war manu- 
facturing for her own people. For four 
years she waged the greatest war of 
destruction civilization has ever known. 
During that time all her manufacturing 
institutions were employed in the manu- 
facture of weapons of destruction, not 
articles of general use for the people. 

“Now the Germans are turning their 
attention to the manufacture of the 
necessities of life. We learn from 
every source that the Germans are 
bending their ‘backs and their manufac- 
turing institutions are running full 
time. They have found it necessary, 
as I have said, to increase their own 
protective duty sixty-five times as 
against their own depreciated currency. 

“My God, we are the only country in 
the world that is not willing to take 
the bankrupt condition of foreign coun- 
tries into consideration! Austria has 
increased her protective duties two 
hundred times, and France, Belgium, 
and all the other countries have put in 
coefficients or multipliers to protect 
their own manufacturers, and in most 
cases have placed a direct embargo on 
those things which they manufacture, 
and yet here we are going along with a 
foreign valuation that does not mean 
anything at all, throwing our gates 
wide open to all the world.” 


McCumber Defends Rates 


After Senator Gooding’s fervent out- 
burst Senator McLean put into the 
Record some reports of cutlery prices 
recently transmitted to ‘Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Representative Tilson, 4 
member of the committee who has been 
traveling in Europe for several months 
past. Then Senator McCumber, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee pre- 
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Cash, New Customers and Clean Stocks from 


Special Sales 
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The DuBois-Haevers Co., Green Bay, Wis., Sold $800 
Worth of Aluminum in Two Hours and a Half 


—Weekly Special Sales Average $400 


HE other fellow’s back yard 

always looks just a little bit 

better than our own. His car 
runs a little smoother and he gets 
more mileage out of his tires than 
we do. His house cost him less and 
his furnace does not eat up as much 
coal. And although the Good Book 
says, “Thou shalt not covet,” it is 
pretty hard not to be human and 
envy the other fellow just a little 
bit. Anyway, there is a tendency to 
imitate the other fellow. We must 
have leaders, and we must follow 
them and do as they do. In so doing 
we better ourselves because the 
leaders do things better, and it is 
well that we follow the examples 
they set for us. 

A leader is always one who gath- 
ers about him other leaders and his 
resources, whether they be good will, 
knowledge, worldly goods or ability. 
At least he is successful in the eyes 
of other men and the world in gen- 
eral. Our A athe has produced 
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more men during its comparatively 
short existence who have become 
great leaders than any other. Espe- 
cially is this true in the business 
world. 

These “merchant princes” have 
made their successes by studying the 
actual needs of the people in the 
communities they serve. They have 
taken into consideration the needs 
of the rich and poor, and have served 
them well. Every merchant would 
aspire to be the leader in his line, 
but the ranks must be filled, and 
they must be filled with good men. 
There is a place for worthy service 
in any capacity of merchandising, 
provided the service is loyal and 
based on the right principles which 
the leaders follow. 

A small merchant envies the big 
store of the larger merchant. They 
do not envy or covet them as much 
as they admire them; all of which 
is an added incentive for them to 
bring their own businesses up to a 


higher plane. The big fellows long 
ago decided that their success de- 
pended upon their popular appeal. 
The editorial on “The Stopping 
Place,” in the May 11 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, says, “A prosperous 
business cannot run without a pilot. 
Business is more or less of a race, 
and the public loves a winner. Losers 
are easily forgotten. People like to 
deal with successes; they like to be 
with the crowd.” These facts must 
always be uppermost in the minds 
of good business men; they are 
cardinal points that stand out like 
lighthouses on a rocky coast. 


The Bargain Sale Appeal 


Successful business knows that its 
success is due entirely to popular ap- 
peal; and one of the things that 
appeals to people in this quiet time 
is a bargain sale. The hectic days 
of war-time prices and profits have 
passed, and with them has vanished 
indiscriminate buying. The public 


T nine o'clock on the opening of the sale, the crowd was so great that every employee 
in the store was compelled to assist in the selling. Within two hours and a half 
more than $800 worth of this merchandise was sold. 
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demands a dollar’s worth for a dol- 
lar, and the public is going to get 
its money’s worth. People are 
harder to sell than they were a year 
or two ago, as they are forced to 
make their money go the limit. For 
a time consumers went on a buyers’ 
strike, and they are just now begin- 
ning to pick and choose again. 

Merchants realize the conditions 
which have brought on this state of 
affairs, and they are studying the 
problem from every angle because 
there is a constant demand for 
everything carried in the hardware 
store. The goods carried, however, 
must be merchandised correctly. 
Consequently you will find adver- 
tisements that serve to stimulate 
sales, better windows, more canvass- 
ing, new efficiency in store arrange- 
ments and salesmanship and sales 
that offer real bargains and produce 
real profits. 


$800 in Two and One-Half Hours 


Some hardware merchants have 
offered bargain sales at various oc- 
casions, while others have become 
convinced that it is a merchandis- 
ing practice that is valuable, and 
therefore to be one of the outstand- 
ing policies of the firm. The DuBois- 
Haevers Co. of Green Bay, Wis., has 
had a unique demonstration of what 
special sales will do for the hard- 
ware store. The company bought up 
a quantity of aluminum ware that 
could be retailed from one cent to 
$1.15, and advertised the approach- 
ing sale for two days. The response 
exceeded expectations, and at nine 
o’clock on the opening morning the 
crowd was so great that everybody 
in the store was compelled to assist 
in the selling. Within two hours 
more than $800 of this merchandise, 
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together with numerous items from 
the regular stock, had been sold. 
Four hundred cash customers were 
served during these two hours, and 
the specials were nearly all sold. It 
was then decided to offer weekly 
specials and turn over one display 
window to the showing of these 
items. The window display used in 
connection with the sale for the 
week of May 1 is illustrated here- 
with. In looking over the mer- 
chandise one can readily see that 
many of the items are regularly 
priced. It was found that these sell 
just as well as the specials when the 
offerings are particularly timely. 


$400 in Special Sales 


These special sales, when coupled 
with attractive windows and news- 
paper advertising, bring in an addi- 
tional $300 to $400 each week. Any 
hardware merchant will admit that 
it must be an exceptionally large 
store that can dispose of $500 worth 
of! special merchandise during an 
ordinary week without advertising 
or the use of special windows. The 
success attending this company’s ef- 
forts shows the great drawing power 
of good advertisements and window 
displays. 

Another advertisement of this 
firm shows special offerings of equip- 
ment for house and garden. Ads of 
this type are particularly effective, 
and the pulling power of the 
sketches grouped around the text is 
greater than if each of the items 
shown were mentioned individually. 

Special sales of any kind center 
public interest in a store, and result 
in the newspaper announcements 
being followed with increased inter- 
est. They bring new customers, and 
new customers mean more merchan- 
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dise sold. The public develops a 
feeling of confidence in the merchant 
because it has ascertained his prices 
without the necessity of going to the 
store and asking. Above all, weekly 
specials create interest because they 
are real opportunities for econom- 
ical purchases. 


Interest Aroused in Sales 


The interest aroused in the weekly 
specials results in readers of the 
Green Bay papers watching to see 
what the DuBois-Haevers Co. is of- 
fering each week. This increased in- 
terest in special articles, many of 
which are regularly priced, carries 
with it increased profits in other 
lines. Once people learn to look to 
a store to supply their wants or be-* 
come interested in what it is offering 
they will soon find themselves going 
there at all times for all their hard- 
ware needs. 

Special sales offer an excellent op- 
portunity to sell the merchandise 
which is in season and it frequently 
happens that refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, house cleaning helps and 
oil stoves, say nothing of washing 
machines, lawn mowers and garden 
hose, will be sold because people have 
come to the sale for some particular 
article and have gone away with 
other things they needed. 

Facts speak for themselves, but if 
a merchant does not formulate a 
policy that will keep people inter- 
ested in his store through his spe- 
cials or weekly offerings he cannot 
expect to build up much enthusiasm 
through an occasional sale. Hard- 
ware men who are using these meth- 
ods of increasing their businesses 
agree that the trouble involved is 
nothing compared to the satisfactory 
results obtained. 


The Complete Paint Sale Adds New Profits 


OST paint dealers consider a 
can of paint or varnish and a 
brush a complete sale, but it is not 


any more. The best paint or varnish 
in the world won’t make a poorly pre- 
pared surface look right. The master 
painter knows it, but the house- 
holder who buys paint does not 
know it. The dealer should tell 
him to prepare the surface with 
sandpaper. Sell him a utility pack- 
age if he buys a single can of paint 
or varnish, A quire if he buys 
more paint or varnish. It pays 50 
per cent profit and it insures a sat- 
isfied customer. Many paint and 
varnish complaints can be _ short- 
stopped if a word is spoken in ad- 
vance on the importance of smooth- 
ing up the old surface before paint- 


ing. One of the leading sandpaper 
manufacturers has an_ attractive 
counter display pointing out the 
importance of “Preparing the Sur- 
face” before “Saving it.” It serves 
two purposes. It makes many sales 
and directs the attention of both the 
clerk and the customer to the im- 
portance of preparing the surface 
first. 

If you follow this plan and _ in- 
struct your sales staff to do the same 
your customers will do better paint- 
ing and varnishing jobs. They will 
have a real accomplishment to show 
their friends and they will tell them 
that the necessary material, paint, 
varnish, brush and sandpaper was 
purchased at your store. The last 
item at your suggestion. You would 


immediately be put up as a splendid 
example of a retail merchant who 
really gives service—a dealer who 
has the interest of his customers at 
heart. People like attention of this 
kind particularly where it profits 
them at small cost. It is human na- 
ture to display our own handiwork 
and the house owner who successfully 
paints the interior or outside of his 
home is going to let everybody know 
it. And when enough people know 
where he got the paint, varnish, 
brush and sandpaper the law of aver- 
ages alone will compel additional 
sales, in your paint department. Try 
it and see! 

The Complete Paint Sale consists 
of a can of paint or varnish, a brush 
and a package of sandpaper. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


That Business Scarecrow 


HAT a bug-a-boo business men have 
made of the thing we call “condi- 
tions.” Intangible, impersonal, often 
created by the mind alone, this 

business ogre, “conditions,” seems to have fright- 
ened otherwise sane and sober business men into 
a state bordering on hysteria. 


And yet—Business has always had to face con- 
It has always eventually won over con- 
It is conducted in a world where there 
will always be conditions. Isn’t it about time 
business men quit playing the part of slaves to 
this enemy of progress? Isn’t it about time they 
harnessed “conditions” and put them to work for, 
rather than against, business? 


ditions. 


ditions. 


Why not study the causes behind so-called con- 
ditions and devise means for putting them to bet- 
ter use? And—until those causes have been con- 
trolled, why not fight adverse conditions by mak- 
ing the most of favorable conditions? We long 
ago learned to fight fire with fire. 


To-day the newspapers are full of scare head- 
lines on the coal strike. Back of these headlines 
is the spectre of “old man conditions” saying, 
“There will be a shortage of coal. Prices of mer- 
chandise will go up. Buying power will decrease. 
Business will be bad.” The business bug-a-boo is 
getting in its daily work. 

And yet, we know that the coal strike has cre- 
The hard- 
ware merchant does not sell coal. He does handle 


ated two distinct sets of conditions. 


fireless cookers, oil, gas and wood stoves, electric 


heaters and cooking utensils. He does sell axes, 


saws and other accessories used in cutting wood 
for fuel. Why not change a business knocker into 
an erstwhile business booster? 

In many sections of the country farmers com- 
plain of low prices for agricultural products. 
Conditions, you say, are bad. But—prices of 
meat and dairy products are comparatively high. 
Milk checks are paid on a weekly or monthly basis. 
There is a splendid opportunity for the hardware 
merchant to foster the dairy industry and there- 
by sell more dairy supplies, barn equipment, 
cream separators and kindred lines. 

The lowly hen represents a billion-dollar indus- 
try, even in the face of so-called conditions. She 
is producing high-priced eggs from comparatively 
cheap grain. There are good profits to be garnered 
from the accessories that go to build up and main- 
tain that billion-dollar farm income. 

On every hand we hear complaints of high ren- 
tals. It is a serious condition, according to the 
croaker. “What people pay out for rent they 
cannot spend for hardware.” Granted. However, 
the condition exemplified in high rentals is being 
reflected in increased home building. Builders’ 
hardware and paints were never in better demand. 
Building supplies, carpenters’ and mechanics’ 
tools are selling freely. Housefurriishings and 
kindred lines are moving in good volume. Why 
not hitch your wagon of sales effort to the favor- 
able conditions which the adverse condition has 
created ? 

After all, this thing we call conditions is only 
a business scarecrow, frightening us away from 


rich business fields. Why fear a scarecrow? 











Selling the Uses 


of an Article 


ALABILITY is a matter of use- 
S fulness. A man with a sense 

for tools picks up a saw and 
likes the feel of it—it satisfies his 
ideas as to mechanical proportion— 
but his interest, however uncon- 
sciously expressed, is always exact- 
ly proportionate to the supposed 
usefulness of that particular saw 
in accomplishing certain ends. In- 
crease the uses to which it may be 
put, and you have probably in- 
creased by just that much his in- 
terest in saws. 

All of which is obvious, of course, 
but the obvious is frequently over- 
looked because of its obviousness. 
It takes a sharp eye to distinguish 
the characteristics of any one tree 
when one’s in a woods. 

A few years back an enterpris- 
ing photographer developed a use- 
ful device known as the Moore 
Push-Pin for use in his own par- 
ticular business, but he was _ not 
long in realizing that there were 
other possibilities in the glass- 
headed steel point. W. Percy Mills, 
now the president of the Moore 
Push-Pin Co., thought so too and 
backed him with a capital of 
$112.50 and an idea and out of the 
two have grown an internationally 
known business. This idea, like 
everything else fundamental, was 
simple. It consisted in endeavor- 
ing to sell the uses of a product be- 
fore the product itself, and it more 
than justified the faith and vision 
necessary to put it over. 

The push-pin is a commonplace 
article. It is in the category with 
screws, tacks, nails and _ other 
everyday articles of hardware, and 
there consequently is a retail mer- 
chandising suggestion in the story 
of the Moore company. Push-pins 
and hangers have always had cer- 
tain obvious usages, but Mr. Mills 
was not content to let the matter 
rest there, and his Push-Pins have 
since become something of an na- 
tional institution. 

Back of all his advertising 
schemes and all his dealers’ dis- 
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play helps was the fundamental 
idea of usefulness. Finding new 
uses for his product was Mr. Mill’s 
first concern, and he has been at 
it ever since. 

He has even gone so far as to 
enter other lines of manufacture 
for no other purpose than to fur- 
ther concentrate interest in the two 
principal articles —push-pins and 
hangers—made by his company. 
The company’s map tacks, for ex- 
ample, were originally put on the 
market as boosters for the regular 
line—they are still boosters—but 
have now developed into profitable 
items. In popularizing these arti- 
cles, the company furnished schools, 
clubs and other’ organizations free 
attendance charts which were de- 
signed for use in connection with 
the company’s map tacks. These 
charts mention Moore Push-Pins 
and have the same characteristic 
marking that is found on every bit 
of advertising and on every, pack- 
age of push-pins and hangers made 
by the company. 

Attractive little vases to hold 
one flower were also used with the 
greatest success. These could be 
fastened to the wall by means of 
Moore hangers, but so inconspic- 
ously that curiosity was excited as 
to the means employed in keeping 
them in place. The satisfaction of 
this curiosity naturally brought the 
Moore Push-Pin into the conversa- 
tion and suggested other uses for 
the product. Numerous other ar- 
ticles have also been manufac- 
tured for the same purpose. The 
expense of these items has always 
been put down to advertising, al- 
though some of them, like the map- 
tacks, have proved profitable with- 
in themselves. 

Retail merchants desiring to 
stimulate sales in small staple ar- 
ticles might well adopt similar 
methods. Mr. Mills himself be- 


Then Selling the 
Article Itself 





lieves that the possibilities in this 
direction are very great, and con- 
sented to be interviewed for the 
purpose of enabling HARDWARE 
AGE to present his views on the 
subject. These can perhaps be 
most: advantageously presented in 
the form of questions and answers: 
(Ques.)—Do you believe that 
your idea of selling the uses of a 
product before the product could 
be successfully applied to retail 
merchandising in the sale of other 
lines, such as screws, nails, castors, 
etc., the purposes of which seem 
too apparent for demonstraticn? 
(Ans.)—Yes. Unless it had been 
demonstrated to the contrary the 
uses of push-pins would be too ob- 
vious for demonstration. 
(Ques.)—What would you sug- 
gest to the hardware merchant in 
the way of advertising, window and 
store displays, etc., for stimulating 
sales in small staple articles? 
(Ans.)—Speaking from my own 
experience in the manufacturing 
field, I believe that the retailer 
could profitably make his store the 
headquarters for this kind of 
goods. Let him use this as the ba- 
sic idea in his advertising, and re- 
member that he is building for the 
future as well as for the present. 
Keeping this idea in mind, he will 
be able to increase his sales in 
small articles through the medium 
of newspaper advertising, circular- 
izing and store and window dis- 
plays. Small staple articles with 
obvious uses, of course, require 
constant stimulation, and success 
is the result of constant effort. In 
all advertising there must be con- 
tinuity of thought. A prospective 
customer entering a store should 
be able to immediately connect the 
advertising with the article in ques- 
tion, and consequently the space 
near the entrance is particularly 
valuable. I believe I am correct in 
saying that with the same article 
ten sales are made near the door 
to one in the rear of the store. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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When autumn’s tang is in the air, 

And juicy apples red and fair 

Begin to thump upon the ground, 

And —- grapes their spices 
spi 

Upon the roaming winds that fill 

The blustery woods with rushing 
sound, 

Then comes the ruddy country 
fair. 

And autumn’s tang upon the air 

Brings farmers in from miles 
around, 

From lowland, meadow, marsh 
and hill, 

They vt a their wives and linger 
ti 

There’s nothing left to go 
around. 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


ICTURE in your mind the race 

track at a country fair. The 
people lining the railings, the pad- 
dock jammed with cars and wagons, 
the grandstand crowded with men 
and women. The dresses of the 
women in the grandstand make it 
appear to the aviator overhead like 
a huge flower bed of colored blos- 
soms. The odors of pop corn, candy, 
peanuts and lemonade, of tobacco 
smoke and gasoline mingle with 
the pungent smell of the stable, but 
are softened and diffused by the 
crisp breeze of the early fall. 

The trotting races are about to 
begin. There is some confusion 
across the track at the judges’ 
stand. The band has stopped play- 
ing. Eager eyes are turned toward 
the stables to see who will drive the 
first sulky to the post. 

The bars are being lowered. But 
instead of a tall, bay trotter sway- 
ing high-headed to the post comes a 
delivery truck. Both of its sides are 
covered with panels of tools. It 
circles the track neatly and stops 
at the judges’ stand. Everybody 
can read the sign: 
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Comedy, Cash and 


“Harrison & Gould, Hardware, 
Milford, Conn.” 

And above the tool panels is an- 
other sign: 

“For Miles Around We Deliver 
the Goods.” 

A man in the car has delivered 


something at the judges’ stand. 
The car moves down past the grand- 
stand and leaves the track. The 
judges announce the first race. 
The trotters are swaying to the 
post. 

“The winner of the first race will 
receive a cup donated by the Harri- 
son & Gould Hardware Co.,” shouts 
the announcer. The horses are im- 
patient. The bell clangs. They’re 
off. The bell clangs again. The flag 
is still up. The horses turn and 
fidget and are urged back to the 
post. 

Again the bell clangs. 
off! 

But, of course, this is mostly fic- 
tion. You are picturing all of it in 
your mind. Nevertheless, it’s pos- 
sible, ard if you have a country 
fair in your neighborhood this fall 


They’re 


Country Fairs 












you ought to arrange to actually do 
what you have just been imagining. 

Few experiences in life have the 
exhilaration and tingle in them 
that the country fair has for both 
young and old. Fair week brings a 
lot of business with it into town. 
Have you ever stopped to consider 
what it’s worth to you in advertis- 
ing? 

Circuses and gypsies have their 
foreign and passing attractions. 
They arrive suddenly and all at 
once, live for a short time on the 
outskirts of the town, the center of 
feverish and confused excitement, 
entertain for a night and then si- 
lently fold their tents and disap- 
pear before the dawn. They bring 
nothing into the town and leave 
nothing behind except the memory 
and the hub-bub of their presence. 

The country fair is different. It 
brings the best of the country into 
the town. It is the whole paradise 
of opportunity visiting town for the 


week. What are you going to do te 
entertain it when it comes this 
year? 
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Good Canning Supplies Ad—Page from a Well Edited 
Store Paper—Advocating September for Painting 








Use An Ad Like This and Increase Larrabee’s Hardware News | The Kant-Rust-Kan 
September Paint Sales PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY eyere 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) FO © CARESS CO. ie. es HE 
This ad, sent us by G. V. White, who HEAVY AND SHELF HARDWARE | | a 
looks after the advertising for the sna Kane Pumbised, 
Sumner Co., Moncton, N. B., reminds 3 dnd’ 6 Mestet Street Amssterdom, N.Y ‘ 
the home owner that September is an ——— f cat oor this Pah: 
ideal month for house painting. It er out cagtanterte” ite Sims'are: ‘ts seuuaint | won't leakvand bang 


follows up this lead by announcing a zt sup a news. of — a= Twas Said:— 





The manufactur. | y.*.c's2’ttle gir'e becside each evens 
s Copies of Larrabee’s Hardware News will ee séCKaant-Rust-Kan. As | went to sleep. 
The ad is — Page vat as w # = be sent FREE at it nm ™ you know how short eee ae her ouch o, thei: 
advise us promptly. a, 1 
text menttar us : : ayout — “4 Harry Billington . : . f editor yt ‘will te ddy is that. a true story, or are you 
improved upon. There is too much aomena 
Monthly Circulation eer ing about this im- That's one of the reasons Why this 
proved article. And | store has succeeded in building a sub- 
only lines that should have remained === | than an ordinary pail. been careful not to make any state- 
ments that are apt to be misleading 
is the only Plumbized article which has been ae i alan wards tax are easy to 
° ° ° of the Good H keepi Institute. R: . | a quality which eons not have ‘. de 
Attractive Store Paper Editorial Page tou hintkae pend on deceptive advertising to move 
. . COME IN TODAY and see this excellent pail. | our goods with confidence. 
No. 2 (8 in. x 10 in.) 4 Business is Good i ity, Service and Satisfaction at 


reduction in the price of paints. frat invavery statement 1 sheima stuemabe ers guarantee the] ing and telling her a story before » 
p. 
your copy decent reach yoy regular! — 2 oe Oe eee) ea wy f 4 
interested in know- just preaching?” 
black-faced type used throughout. The ——— 
vow. 2 JULY, 1922 y the price is no more | stantial business—we have always 
in display type are the heading and the THE KANT-RUST-KAN or confusing—our constant endeavor 
sub-display. tested, approved and awarded the seal of merit d da. Our ise is of 
it ou can read our ads. and buy 
. ‘ Quali 
Take a look at the editorial page LARRABEE'S. 








Speaking of Honesty 


Many people have the impression that 
none applies on it 
HONESTY includes a number of things. 
In this store HONESTY includes 

Ist Truthful Advertising and truthful 

statements about our goods. 

2nd Good quality me rchandiee that will 

give satisfaction to those who buy 


This is the Ideal Month for rs Sagetoccmn sa 


and promptness whether 





purchase be large or small. 


the 
Exterior Painting. on entiakee eee & Sette 
on 
6th Loyalty to gur town and its people RADIO OUTFIT MADE 
: our Business, our employees 
Weather conditions ~ just right and ee my - need on ourselves. if ‘not installed properly, will not give results. 
the protection during the long trying winter and early spring All in all, HONESTY in business, to | There are many important points to consider 
BRIGHTEN UP THE INTERIOR TOO us, means fair Cy square ae in | in installing the outfit, but one of the most 
every action and transaction. ur re- | j +t, i ioi 
In the dark, dull days you will appreciate the cheerfulness of ward is the respect = confidence a ye posh ytatey ny a len sr a ia 
our customers, the loyalty and co-opera- J T ACUUM 
newly painted walls and varnished floors. tion of our employees and a successful The NOKORODE SOLDERKIT is a most | CREAM FREEZER is constructed 
and prosperous business. important help in proper installation of a radio | with a hollow wall, or air space, 
Paint Prices Are Off. HONESTY is in fact the only policy. | system. It gives the boys tools to work with, Seraned, by Gouble welled eosmtrestion 
as well as complete instructions on soldering. seaming tht trating teoomer, — 
We have To-day Reduced the Price of Ay Ry a adi If you have no Solderkit, buy one today. | cold from leaving it. The action of 
. aaa py swirte Every Solderkit sold under our guarantee of | the salt and ice, protected by the air 
satisfaction or we will refund the purchase | 5P&@°e produces a temperature below 
| : price. = free: — point, ees ina oe 
PER GALLON. a P : ect refrigeratin lant on a smai 
50c 6 con te te compony. eiitie Sold at ~ low price of $1.00 you will find | scale. e' ie PI 
" and | it an excellent investment. “NO CRANK TO TURN” 
Mi b an 4 bell 
“Save the surface and Ns 1s how! and ne ib ~> ly sanitary and easy 
. n ond puff an to clean. 0 paddies or loose parts 
you save all" Cound V Vormislh = + . -_ to adjust or fasten. Nothing to take 
and F apart. Nothing to et out of order 
and Z Oo wooden parts to become water- 
soaked and sbeorb “il sorts of dirt 


: 4 Pp a : ang ai - ; 
cat © and “yelp. ama how! and. hur and ps , and impurities. 
IMITE TED) ee and pue an Xi, ane ¢ ’ ‘ “IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF BY 
h and snort and and 4 HT THE I “ it SAVE! 
am i@ throb ri ¥ 
00 





MARTIN-SENOUR PAINTS 


who lives close to a railway 











MAIN ad amok N..B roar and rate! : ou ana 
ail ita might — , 
bediam all the night? ee ‘ ast or 42 Dish ise 























1—If you use an ad of this type, you 
will remind home owners that early fall 2—Here is a well-balanced editorial page. It combines an editorial, a store 
is the ideal time for house painting policy talk and a presentation of three items 
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of a well-edited store paper. Harry 
Billington edits Hardware News for 
the John E. Larrabee Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and it is one of the most read- Vv t oa 
able papers that come to our desk. E ely hing 
Read the editorial to begin with: it | ae 

should inspire confidence in the store Hal ‘dwaite 
and its policy. Notice how the cuts “Stores: 

are balanced on the page. Note the . ‘Should- q 
«Havers, 


FORMERLY. NELLEY HARDWARE CO. 


This is the Jantzen Store, the Place 
to Buy Real Jantzen Swimming Suits 


“Cllacatin ke wiih _| WHAT JOY the summer months 
sauasatien is the voice of | hold for those who swim—whether 
those. who know.of him. at the beach, in the river, or the pool 

“Character and reputation | —nothing quite compares with that 
are not the outcome of | “good to be alive” feeling after a 
chance; they are earned ood swim. 
through years of fidelity to a “eel 
principle. The first importance is a good 

“In business the cnaracter |.swimming suit. It makes or mars 
= yg mea +“ — the swim. A Jantzen suit is a tailor- 
Tis Ge sana cf this made suit to fit the body—its elastic 
should be realized.” knit: holds it in shape year after 

year. 
Jantzen Suits cost a little more 
but are worth double. 


touch of humor which is especially 
readable. Also note that the editorial 
page carries a presentation of several 
items of hardware. Some store paper 
editorial pages are entirely devoted to 
reading matter but it is our opinion 
that the Larrabee policy is better. 

The front pages of the News carries 
more reading matter of general inter- 

















Canning Supplies 


Summer Suits for 
Golf or Street Wear 
a 








Ladies’ Gray Cotton 
Bathing Suits 


Ladies’ gray cotton bathing 
suits, with skirt and sleeve 
caps—same as used at the 
D. B. C. and the Y. W. C. A. 
swimming pools. These suits 
are selling at less than whole- 
sale prices. Spe- 

cial at 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Cotton Suits 


These come without skirts— 
a l-piece racing type suit. 
Just the thifig for these in- 


land lakes. Spe- $1.10 


Cial at ..odeccess 


Men’s Wool Suits 


(The life-saver ptyle.) 

A heavy weight 2-piece suit, 
shirts are V neck or plain— 
all colors. Thse, ate-worn 
with the regulation blue 
navy flannel pants or knit 
trunks to match, and white 
web bathing belt with nickel 
buckles. The regular price 
on these complete suits is $8. 
While they last, 

special at 


: oo No. 1 Junior Steel Canner,... $18.00 
10-qt. National Aluminum Cooker, 26.10 
12-qt. 29.70 
33.30 


39.60 


‘ 
17-qt. 
25-qt. 
FRUIT JARS—- 


« $1.00 





Iegt. . . 


A New Arrival in All- 
Wool Bathing Suits 
at $5.50 


Here is a sample lot of all-wooi 
suits to fit ladies, men, boys or’ 
girls—the colors are good and 
the suits are well.made. While | 
they last you may 

select one at 


- doz., = Jelly Strainers, . . 50 & 75c 
(mounted on standards) 
Fruit Jar Openers, . . . 25¢ 
KLEEN KUP Fibre 
Jelly Containers, doz., 


Jelly Glasses, . . 
Jar Rings, . . 
— ‘ = 

Parowax, Ib., 1S¢ 


Wire Jar Holders, each, 10c 50c 





BUCHANAN HARDWARE CoO. 
Phone 63 “At Your Service” RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

















Coat and Long Pants... .$15.00 
$5. 





How are these for prices? A 
real summer suit for summer 
use or at the golf grounds. 
These hot summer days call for 
lightweight clothing for comfort 
sake. Here are the outing tweed 
crash suits that wear so well. A 
beautifully tailored suit at spe- 
cial reduced prices. 

Coat and Long Pants. ..$15.00 
Extra Knickers $5.00 


MEN’S TWEED GOLF SUITS. 
Coat and\knickers only; regular $25 
and $27.50 suits to 

close out . 


MEN'S Sang Al SUITS. 
Long Pan 


3—RHere is full information for the house- 
wife who wants to make her late summer 
canning a success 

This is a high yi _ suit— 
est than any of the other pages, and coat and long pants. Just two left. 
this is a point that we want to impress $25 

upon store paper editors. A number 
of papers already do this and it is good 
policy for it is the first page that read- 
ers see first and matter of general in- 
terest will induce them to read on 
through the issue whereas an ad might 
kill their interest at the start. 


To close out 5.00 


“KELLEY’S GOLF SHOP” where you can ,buy 
McGregor Clubs, Bags, Balls, Shoes, Hose, Caps, Jackets, 
and everything to help your game. 
McGregor Clubs at $2.50 and up 
MEN'S LOTUS TAN MEN’S TWO-COLOR ELK 
GOLF SHOES 3 wus ae = epg - DS 
High tops, ba rr soles; a very i a oe $10.00 ie, 


high-grade, $12.00 $9 .00 golfer. 


shoe, reduced to. duced to 











dandy for the 
$7.75 
Ready for the Canning Season . 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.). 

This is an ad which was used recent- 
ly by the Buchanan Hardware Co., 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., to capture 
some of the business on canning sup- 
plies. The ad is a business-getter for 
it tells the complete story, listing sizes 
and prices and suggesting a group of 
accessories that the housewife will ap- 
preciate during the canning season. 

The illustration shows one of the 
cookers which are finding favor in 
homes which do any considerable 





* ELECTRIC 
SPARK 
SOAP 


Special 
10 bars 


49c 


4—An ad like this for your sporting goods department will stir up a lot of 
midsummer business 


LUNCH BOXES 
With Thermos bottle—regu- 
larly $2.25; 




















and to purchase a bathing suit that 
will represent the maximum of comfort 
and appearance. 

We direct attention to the copy in 


out longing to be away enjoying the 
sports that make summer the popular 
season of the year. This particular 


amount of canning. The ad is the 
work of Miss E. Porter of the firm. 


An Outdoor Ad Which Pictures the 
Delight of Summer Sports 
No. 4 (3 cols. x 12 in.). 
One can hardly read this ad with- 


Kelley ad is largely devoted to bathing 
suits and golf attire. In addition, golf 
supplies are featured with panels on 
several other items. 

The copy is especially well written. 
The opening talk is well calculated 
both to create a desire to enjoy a dip 


the panel to the left of the opening 
talk. As a statement of store policy, 
it is very well handled and the kind of 
argument that will make a person feel 
that the firm of Kelley is a good house 
with which to do business. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Higher Prices Forecast—Shortages More Pronounced— 
Fall Demands Opening Strong 


ARDWARE jobbers and manufacturers believe that the recent 

20 per cent wage advance made by the Steel Corporation, and 

several of the independents, will be reflected in the hardware mar- 
kets within a short time by price advances. 

The coal and rail strikes are causing stock shortages and delays 

in deliveries. Nails and many items of builders’ hardware are daily 


becoming more difficult to obtain. 


be badly broken. 


Jobbers’ nail stocks are said to 


Both wholesale and retail business during August was very 
active, and many jobbers have estimated that the volume of busi- 
ness during the past month was 50 per cent larger on an actual 
dollars and cents basis than it was during August 1921. 

Retail stocks generally are low and the demand for staples as 
well as for fall and winter merchandise is increasing. Prices are 


firm and jobbers predict advances. 
fall market are already developing. 


Evidences of an early and active 


NEW YORK 


ie OLLOWING are six questions and the condensed an- 
swers given by local manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers during the past week: 


1—What effect will the recent 20 per cent wage 
advance made by the Steel Carporation have on the 
hardware business? 

(a) It will make prices higher. 

(b) It will develop better fundamental business con- 
ditions, increase the volume of orders, and the circula- 
tion of currency. 

(c) The wage advances will be borne by the users 
of steel and steel products in the form of higher prices. 


2—What will be the effect of the steel wage ad- 
vance on the coal and railroad strikes? 

(a) The majority of those interviewed found this 
question difficult to answer. The general consensus of 
opinion, however, was that the steel wage advance is 
to some extent a moral victory for the strikers. Some 
of those who were interviewed expressed the opinion 
that the wage advance in the steel industry will have 
a tendency to shorten the present strikes. 


3.—What are the effects of the coal and rail 
strikes on local business? 
(a) There is a noticeable slowing up in the delivery 
of incoming freight. 
(b) Where normally jobbers allow one week for de- 
liveries, it is now necessary to allow at least two weeks. 
(c) The coal shortage has made it virtually impos- 


$15.50 per doz. 


Axes and Hatchets.—Unusual ac- 
per doz. net. 


sible to obtain galvanized nails and many builders’ 
hardware items. The nail mills have refused to take 
any more orders for galvanized nails. 


(d) Dealers are showing apprehension about fall 
deliveries, and in some cases are ordering goods earlier 
because of the strikes. 


4—W hat is the outstanding condition in the local 

market? 

(a) Shortages in builders’ hardware and nails. 

(b) The increasing demand for hardware staples. 

(c) The fact that most retailers in the metropolitan 
area have low stocks. 

(d) The extraordinary activity that featured the 
local market in August, 

(e) The vitality of this season’s demand for cider 
mills and fruit presses, tools and builders’ hardware. 


'S—How are stocks? 
(a) Jobbers’ stocks are reported to be adequate. 
(b) Retailers’ stocks, with some exceptions, are low. 
(c) Both jobbers and retailers’ stocks of nails, build- 
ers’ hardware and some specialty items are said to be 
badly broken. 


6—What about price tendencies? 
(a) Price tendencies point upward. 
(b) The continuance of the coal and rail strikes will 
make prices higher. 
(c) The strikes, the tariff, the advancing steel 
market and the condition of stocks are all pointed to 
as reasons why prices are likely to go higher. 


Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 


4 to 5 Ilb., $16 
40 and 10 to 45 and 10 per cent off: 


longer and thicker, 50 and 10 to 45 
per cent. 

Lag screws, 45 to 45 and 10 per 
cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, 
and smaller, 70 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 65 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent to 50 
and 10 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
40 per cent to 45 per cent; brass, 4/32 
and 14/20, 75 per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 


tivity features these lines. Prices are 
stiff. Jobbers’ stocks are said to be in 
fairly good condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 
to 4 Ib., $18.25 per doz. net; 3% to 
{% Ib., $18.75 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., 


Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Active demand con- 
tinues at stiff prices. Some of the 
smaller jobbers report broken stocks. 


$14.25 per doz. net; 4% to 5% Ib., Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
$14.75 per doz. net; 5% Ib. solid, $15.50 Square nuts, 4 in., 16c. per Ib.; yy 
per doz. net. in., 15e. per Ib.; & in., 13c. per Ib.: 
Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, *% in., 12c. per Ib.; % in, lle. per Ib.; 
3 to 4 Ib., $15.25 per doz. net; 3% to X in., 10c. per Ib.; 4% in., 9c. per Ib. 
4% Ib,., $15.75 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib. Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. per cent. 
5.25 per doz. net. and smaller, 35 and 10 per cent to Stove bolts, 75 and 10 to 80 per 
Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 34 40 per cent; larger and hticker, 35 cent. ; 
, $15 per doz. net; 3% to 4 Ib, per cent to 40 per cent. Iron rivets, 50 and 10 to 60 per 
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cent. Solid copper rivets, 45 per cent. 
Lock washers, to % in., 70 and 5 

per cent; f to % in., 50, 10 and 5 per 

cent; }} to 1 in., 40 and 5 per cent. 


Buck Saws.—Some of the local job- 
bers report orders for early deliveries. 
Prices are firm and stocks are said to 
be in good condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Buck saws, both plain and Cham- 
pion tooth, $12.90 per doz. 

Buck Saw Blades.—30-in. set and 
sharpened, 1 doz. in package, regular 
tooth blades, $4.45 per doz. to $9.45 
per doz. 

Champion tooth blades, $10.05 per 
doz. 

Saw Bucks. — Folding saw buck 
hard wood made with roller, $5.40 
per doz. 


Canning Supplies —A large pick- 
up business is reported in the local 
market for all items listed under this 
heading. Prices are firm and stocks 
are said to be satisfactory. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension fruit and jelly strainers, 
No. 0, $1.25 per doz.; No. 2, $2.65 per 
doz.; No. 3, $3.25 per doz. Canning 
racks, $5.50 per doz.; Good Luck 
jar rings, 80c. per gross; Good Luck 
Mason jar rubbers, 75c. per gross, in 
12 gross lots. 

3erry hullers, 35c. per doz.; fruit jar 

wrenches, 85c. per doz.; stainless 
steel knives, $2.35 per doz.; apple 
parers, $14.50 per doz. 

Preserving kettles, aluminum, rang- 
ing from 2%-qt. to 17-qt. in size, are 
quoted from $8.40 to $34.44. Covers 
for same are quoted from $2.40 to $6. 

Jar rings, 75c. per gr. 


Cider and Fruit Presses.—Excep- 
tional activity features this line. Some 
jobbers report broken stocks. Prices 
are very firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cider Presses—8% x 10 in. tub, 1 
in. screw, weight 50 Ib., $6.25 each; 
10% x 12 in. tub, 1% in. screw, 
weight 70 lb., $7.35 each; 11% x 12 
in. tub, 1% in. screw, weight 90 Ib., 
$9.45 each; 13 x 14 in. tub. 1% in. 
screw, weight 125 Ib., $12.25 each; 
berry crusher, weight 20 Ib., $6.15 
each. 

Fruit presses, 3 qt., with heavy 
tin perforated insert, $3.40 each; 
qt., $4 to $4.25 each; 12 qt., $5.50 to 
5.85 each. 


Cotton Waste-——There seems to be a 
fairly active pick-up market for this 
material. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton waste, in 5 Ib. bales, 20c. 
per Ib. 


Galvanized Pails.—Moderate interest 
holds for these items at firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Light galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.15 
per doz.; 10-qt., $2.35 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.50 per doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 per doz., 
16-qt., $3.45 per doz. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 
$3.35 per doz.; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 
16-qt., $4.60 per doz. 

Hack Saw Blades.—Local interest in 
tools of all kinds is very active. Prices 
are firm, and stocks fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hack saw blades, 8 in., $4.54 per 
gr.; 9 in., $5.11 per gr.; 10 in., $5.67 
per gr.; 12 in., $6.81 per gr. 
Hammers.—Because of low stocks, 

many retailers are buying actively in 
the staple hardware market. Hammer 
prices are firm, stocks are said to be 
ample for all current demands. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Claw hammers, No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 

Machinists’ hammers, 8 oz., $8 per 


doz.: 12 oz., $12 per doz.; 16 oz., $8.20 
per doz.; 20 oz., $9 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—More steadiness was 
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reflected in the linseed oil market dur- 
ing the past week. Inquiries are said 
to be improving, and actual orders are 
reported to be more numerous. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl., 94c. per gal. in lots of 5 bbl. or 
more, 9lc. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra, double boiled oil is 3c. extra 
per gal. and oil in half bbl. 5c. per 
gal. additional. 


Nails.—Shortages are already begin- 
ning to develop in the local market. 
Some local jobbers advanced prices on 
wire nails 15c. per keg during the 
past week. Galvanized nails are very 
hard to obtain. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.35 to $3.50 base, per 
keg. Cut nails, $3.90 base, per keg. 
Coated nails, $3 to $3.15 base, per 
keg. Wire nails and brads in small 
lots, 75 to 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib. 
$6.55 for galvanized, and $4.55 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


One and Two-Man Saws.—Some of 
the local jobbers report orders for these 
articles for early deliveries. Stocks 
are good and prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


One-man saws, 72c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 60c. per ft. Two-man nar- 


row saws, 40c. per ft. 

Roofing Paper.—Interest has not 
slackened to any noticeable extent in 
this line. Prices and interest are both 
strong. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Roofing paper, 35-Ib. roll, 98c. per 
roll; 45-lb. roll, $1.26 to $1.30 per roll; 
58-Ib. roll, $1.55 to $1.70 per roll. 

Hard felt, 60-lb. standard roll, $1.40 
per roll; red sheathing paper, 36 in. 
wide, 500 sq.ft. in a roll; 25-lb. roll, 
65c. per roll, and 30-lb. roll, 80c. per 
roll. 


Rope and Twine—No_ important 
change was reported by local jobbers 
in this market during the past week. 
The demand, however, is said to be im- 
proving. Prices are very firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade léc. 
per lb. Sisal, No. 1 grade, lic. per 
lb.: sisal, No. 2 grade, 13c. per Ib. 
Bolt rope, 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 15c. per lb. Jute 
wrapping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per 
lb. India hemp twine, No. 6, lé6ec. 
to 18e. per Ib. 


Rubbish Burners.—Interest is_ in- 
creasing, prices are steady and stocks 
ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized wire rubbish burners, 
with heavy iron supports, dipped in 
asphaltum, 20 in. high, 14 in. diam- 
eter, weight 11 Ib., $30 per doz.: 24 
in. high, 15 in. diameter, weight 16 
Ib., $36 per doz.; 30 in. high, 18 in. 
diameter, weight 22 Ib., $54 per doz.; 
35 in. high, 30 in. diameter, weight 
33 lb., $72 per doz. All less 5 per cent 
discount. 


Screws.—More activity was reported 
last week for these items than has been 
shown for some time. Retail stocks 
are said to be somewhat low, and job- 
bers report firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations. f.o0.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
80 and 5 per cent: same with round 
and oval head, 77% and 5 per cent; 
iron blued, flat head (add 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice), 80 and 5 
per cent; iron blued, round head, 77% 
and 5 per cent: brass, flat head, 75 
and 5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head. 72% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine _ screws, 
stove, iron, flat and round, No. 2 and 
No. 3, 60-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 70-10-5 per cent; fillister, No. 
2 and No. 3. 55-10-5 per cent; No. 4 
and larger, 60-10-10 per cent. Brass, 
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flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 
55-10-5 per cent; No. 2 and No. 3, 
50-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and larger, 
55-10-5 per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 and 10 per cent; 
set screws, 80 per cent to 75 and 10 
per cent. 

Some jobbers report an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 


Steel Barrows.—The demand con- 
tinues active, stocks in some sections 
are said to be broken, and prices are 
very stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Steel contractors’ barrows, with 
wooden frame, 3 cu. ft. capacity, 
$63.75 per doz. Concrete barrows, 
steel tray with wooden handles, 3% 
cu. ft. capacity, $84 per doz. Tubular 
steel barrow, 3 cu. ft. capacity, $102 
per doz.; 4% cu. ft. capacity, $111 
per doz.; 6 cu. ft. capacity, $154 per 
doz. 

Stove Pipe—Although little active 
demand exists at present, some of the 
local jobbers believe that there will be 
a fair demand for this article during 
the coming fall and winter. Prices are 
firm, and some believe that the ten- 
dencies are pointing upward. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 

12 lengths in a bundle, 4 in., $1.40 to 

$1.60 per doz. lengths net: 4% in., 

$1.55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net; 5 

in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths 

net; 5% in., $2 to $2.25 per doz. 
lengths net: 6 in., $2.25 to $2.50 per 
doz. lengths net. 

Snow Shovels.—Some jobbers are al- 
ready taking orders for these articles. 
Prices are not expected to be any 
lower. 

Jobbers’ quotationa f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized steel snow shovels, ribbed 
steel blade, 7% x 10 in., ash D handle, 
$1.50 per doz. Same, ribbed steel 
blade, 21x16 in., reinforced back, D 
handle, $11.50 per doz. Same, spring 
steel blade, 16x18 in., japanned D 
handle, $9.85 per doz. 

Sleds —Orders are also being taken 
by some of the local wholesale firms for 
these articles, although it cannot be 
said that the regular seasonable de- 
mand has as yet started. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.0.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1, $4.25 each; No. 2, $5.00 each; 
No. 3, $6.50 each; No. 4, $7.00 each: 
No. 5, $9.50 each. Junior Racer, $5.50 
each; Raeer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest $11.00 each. 

Discounts.—From N. Y. stock, 33's; 
cent, f.o.b. factory 35 per cent 

List Prices.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, 
$3.40 each; No. 12, $3.75 each; Racer, 
$4.00 each. ° 

Discounts.—From N. Y. stock 40 
and 5 per cent, f.o.b. factory 40 and 10 
per cent. 

Window Glass.—It is reported that 
the coal strike is already affecting the 
production of window glass to some ex- 
tent. The cheaper grades of glass are 
none too plentiful. Prices are firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York 

A single, 84 per cent; B single, 86 
per cent; A double, 85 per cent; B 
double, 88 per cent. List of March 
1, 1913. 


P. S.—An advance of $2.90 per 100 
lb. on sash weights was announced by 
some of the local jobbers during the 
past week. 

The Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has 
issued a new price list on its line of 
Anchor brand clothes wringer, mangles, 
Hartford benches and wringer rolls. 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., 520 Belmont Ave., 
Newark, N. J., has issued new list prices 
showing a reduction on its line of “Off 
‘N’ On” tire chains. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 22, 1922. 


ETAIL trade has been good this 
R week, hot “weather giving new 

life to the already vigorous de- 
mand for seasonable merchandise. 
There are very few price changes 
noted, but the market on all lines is 
firm. Staples, as well as seasonable 
goods, have been moving in excellent 
volume. 

Fear of the car shortage for build- 
ing materials and the slowing down 
and» increase cost of production, on 
account of the coal scarcity, have cur- 
tailed planning for construction ac- 
tivity. Building, however, is going 
ahead on a large scale; material mar- 
kets are firm, but, except in the case 
of lumber, are not much higher. Wages 
are about as high as they ever were, 
little attention being paid to the 
Landis Arbitration rates, and in the 
case of bricklayers, there is such a 
shortage that $1.50 an hour is being 
paid on many jobs. 

Steel production dropped off further 
in the Chicago district during the last 
week. The leading interest banked 
four more blast furnaces—two at Gary 
and two at South Chicago. This leaves 
nine furnaces active, out of a total of 
twenty-seven. The output of the lead- 
ing interest at the beginning of the 
week was 52% of the capacity. The 
price situation has not been changed 
over the week-end. Finished steel con- 
tinues to be quoted all the way from 
$1.90 to $2.30, Chicago. Several of 
the independent manufacturers of wire 
nails have advanced their prices from 
20 cents to 35 cents per keg. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. have main- 
tained the old price, and local jobbers 
have not disturbed their prices. 

Reports from the rural districts, 
however, are not so encouraging, a de- 
cline in farm products having checked 
the buying movement, which, for a 
time, seemed on its way to normal. 
However, underlying conditions are re- 
garded as most favorable for increased 
activity, as soon as the railroad and 
coal mining troubles are adjusted. 
There is plenty of business in sight 
with work enough for largely increased 
numbers in most lines of employment. 

Collections show an _ improvement 
over last week. 


Alarm Clocks.—Improvement in the 
sales of alarm clocks is noted. Prices 
are about the same as they were last 
spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: America, $11.40 doz. lots, 
ease lots $11.04; Blue Bird, $18.20 doz. 
lots, case lots $12.84; Black Bird. 
$18.96 doz. lots, case lots $18.36; 
Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots, case lots 
$20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots, case 
lots $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz, lots, case lots $14.64 doz. 


Ammunition.—Jobbers report that 
sales on fire arms and ammunition are 
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coming in in good volume. The out- 
look for fall business is very good. 


Automobile Accessories.—Naturally, 
with a great many people spending 
their vacations touring the country, 
sales on automobile accessories are 
very heavy. Jobbers report good 
stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, $2.65 
each; lots of 10, $2.55 each; twin-cyl- 
inder foot pumps, $1.35 each; doz. 
lots, $15; Simplex jacks, No. 36, $1.75 
each; doz. lots, $1.60 each; Weed 
chains, single lots, 25 per cent dis- 
count; doz. lots, r cent dis- 
count; red inner tubes 30 x 3%, $1.65 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.25 
each; Hercules giant plugs, 60c. each; 
Hercules junior plugs, 35c. each; 
Bethlehem spark plugs, 36c. each; 
Bethlehem spark plugs, mica type, 
60c. each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 
standard porcelain type, 58c.; Split- 
dorf plugs, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; Splitdorf plugs, special for 
Fords, 50c. each; lots of 100, 48c. each; 
Champion X plugs, 45c. each; lots of 
100, 41c. each; Champion 0 plugs, 53c. 
each; lots of 100, 50c. each; Ford fan 
belts, extra quality, 22c. each. 


Axes.—Sales are steadily improving. 
Prices are strong, with advance not 
improbable. Orders for fall delivery 
are well ahead of last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First 7 single bitted 
unhandled axes, to 4 Ib., $10.50 doz. 


base; double bitted, $15.50 doz. base; 
good quality black unhandled axes, 
same weight, single bitted, $9.50 doz. 
base; single bitted handled axes, $11.- 


5 to $18.50 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 
Bolts and Nuts.—The demand con- 
tinues good, and shortages in several 
sizes are reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts. 50-5 
per cent off list; small carriage bolts, 
60 per cent off list; large sized ma- 
chine bolts, 50-10-5 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 60-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75-10 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 60 per 
cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware.—There  con- 
tinues to be a very heavy demand for 
builders’ hardware, and manyfacturers 
are working to capacity. Jobbers re- 
port it very difficult to obtain enough 
buts and hinges to complete their 
orders. Prices are firm, and it would 
not be surprising if some of the manu- 
facturers, owing to the increase cost of 
material and labor, would put their 
prices up. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 3% x 3 steel butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, in case 
lots, $2.52 doz. pr.; 4 x 4 steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.80 doz. pr.; heavy bevel 
steel inside sets, case lots, $6.00 doz. ; 
steel bit-keyed front door sets, $1.40 
per set; vee brass bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2.50 per set; cylinder front 
door sets, $6.50 per set. 


Chains.—The situation is about the 
same as last reported. Prices are firm, 
and sales are exceptionally heavy for 
this time of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8 
per 100 Ib.; weldless coil chain, 50-10 
per cent off list; No. 00 4% electric 
welded cow ties, $2.65 per doz. 


Cider-Fruit Presses.—To dispose of 
large fruit crops, growers are using 
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cider and fruit presses. Stocks are 
good, but demand is unusual. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Excep- 
tionally good business is reported. 
Even at higher prices sales have not 
fallen off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 
40-5. per cent discount. 


Cutlery.—Improvement in sales is 
noted on all grades. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Satisfactory sales are reported. 

We quuvte from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago; 29 gage, 5-in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage. 3-i 
corrugated conductor pipe, 

100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor el- 
bows, $1.36 per doz, 


Field Fence.—While there has been 
no advance made by the local jobbers 
in the price of field fence, owing to the 
advance made by some of the independ- 
ents in wire, prices are expected to go 
up. The outlook for fall business is 
very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Field fencing, 66 per cent 
discount from lists. 


Files.—Prices continue firm, and the 
demand continues heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago American files, per cent 
off list; Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per 
cent off list; Disston files, 50-10-10 per 
cent off list; Black Diamond files, 50- 
10 per cent off list. 


Food Choppers.—Prices on food 
choppers continue firm, and _ lower 
prices are not expected. The demand 
at present is good. Heavy fall busi- 
ness is expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Universal, No. 0, $12.15; No. 
1, $15; No. 2, $18.20; No. 3, $24.30. 


Galvanized Ware.—There has been. 
no change in prices noted in galvanized 


ware. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Competition galvanized water 
pails, 8 qt., $1.75 doz.; 10 qt., $1.95 
doz.; 12 qt., $2.20 doz.; 14 qt., $2.45 
doz. Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, 
$5.65; No. 2, $6.25; No. 3, $7.35 doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Naturally, with 
large building program under way, the 
demand is unusually heavy. Prices are 


firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 
per cent off. Single strength A and 
single strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 
85 per cent off. Double strength A, 
all brackets, 85 per cent off. ouble 
strength B, all brackets, 87 per cent 
off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.65; com- 
mercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—There has been no 
change in prices. The demand con- 
tinues good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11%, first quality nail 
hammers, $12 per doz.; ompetitive 
forged nail hammers, $6 to $9 per 
doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 per doz. 


Hatchets.—An excellent business is 
reported. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality broad 
hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive grade, 
$12 doz.; warranted shingling hatch- 
ets, $12 doz.; Competitive forged 
shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 
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Hickory Handles.—Supplies from 
the manufacturers are scarce on some 
grades. The demand is exceptionally 
good. 

We quote from Wo ad stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: ope ickory axe handles, 
3 doz.; No. so doz.; finest selection 
second RM white hickory, $6 doz.; 
special white growth second hickory, 
$4.50 doz.; No. 1 hatchet and hammer 
handles, 80c. yt x second growth 
hickory hatchet and hammer handles, 
$1.20 doz. 


Ice Skates.—Orders for future de- 
livery continue to be booked, and sales, 
as a whole, are very satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o. b. 
Chicago: Key clamp rocker, men’s 
and boys’ bright finish, 70c. per pair; 
key clamp hockey, $1.03 per pair; half 
key clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
96c. per pair; half key clamp hockey, 
women’s and girls’, $1.26.per pair. 


Nails.—While the local jobbers have 
not changed their prices on nails, 
owing to the fact that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. have not advanced 
their prices, several of the independent 
mills have advanced prices on wire 
nails from 20 cents to 35 cents per keg. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.10 per 
keg base. 

Oil Stoves.—The coal shortage is 
creating a greater demand for oil 
stoves. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 2-burner, less shelf, $10.85 
each; 3-burner, less shelf, $14.25 each; 
4-burner, less shelf, $18 each; 2-burner 


shelf, $3.50 each; 3-burner shelf, $4.25 
each; 4-burner shelf, $5 each. 


Ovens.—Portable ovens for oil and 
gas stoves have been in exceptionally 
heavy demand. Stocks are in good 
condition. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There 
has been no change in price on roofing 
paper since last report. Sales continue 
to be heavy and are steadily improving. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Best grade state surfaced 
prepared roofing, $1.85 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.25 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.60 per 
square; light talc surfaced, 90c. per 
SquaeS; red rosin sheathing, $50 per 
on. 


Radio.—Sales are showing improve- 
ment as retailers’ stocks are being 
built up for the fall demand. Jobbers 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Aug. 26, 1922. 

HE announcement this week that 

the United States Steel Corporation 
is to. advance wages effective Sept. 1, 
whic was followed by similar state- 
ments by the other important steel 
mills, made a profound impression in 
New England hardware jobbing cir- 
cles, especially in the heavy hardware 
trade. Heretofore, there was an under- 
current of feeling that the upward ten- 
dency in hardwaré values was transi- 
tory, contingent upon the settlement 
of the railroad and coal labor situa- 
tions. The action of the Steel Corpo- 
ration and others seems to have swept 
aside any such belief, for it is common- 
ly realized that increased mill wages 
spell materially higher mill operating 
costs, which in turn must be reflected 
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are building up their stocks, believing 
that a very great demand will start in 


September. 

Paints and Oils—Sales on mixed 
paints are exceptionally heavy. Tur- 
pentine advanced 18 cents per gallon. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 bar- 
rels, $1.04 per gal.: boiled linseed oil, 
1 to 4 barrels, $1.06 per gal; raw lin- 
seed oil, 5 barrels or more, 99c. per 
gal.; boiled linseed oil, 5 barrels or 
more, $1.02 per gal., less 1 per cent 
ten days. Turpentine, $1.49 per gal. 
(in barrels); Denatured alcohol in 
barrels, 40c. per gal.; strictly pure 
white lead, 100 lb. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; 
50 Ib. kegs, 12%c. per lb.; dry paste 
in barrels, 6%c. per lb.; pure white 
shellac, 4 lb. goods in gal. cans, $4.75 
per gal.; pure orange shellac, 4 Ib. 
goods in gallon cans, $4.25 per gal.; 
English venetian red, in barrels, $3.50 
and $6.75 per cwt. 

Rope.—Prices are firm and un- 
changed with sales slightly improved. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago; Highest quality manila rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per 
lb.; No. 2 manilla rope, l6c. to 1644c. 
per lb. base; so-called hardware grade 
manila rope, 12%c. Ilb.; No. 1 sisal 
rope, highest quality standard brands, 
144%c. to 15%c. per lb. base; No. 2 
sisal rope, standard brands, 13c. to 
14c. per lb. base. 

Sash Cord.—No shortage reported. 
Excellence in sales continues, owing to 
the fact that cotton is stronger. An 
advance would not be unexpected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. sash cord, standard 
brands, $8.50 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash 
cord, standard brands, $9.80 doz. 
hanks. 

Screws.—Heavy sales; prices are 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 81- 
20 per cent new list; round head blued, 
77%-20-5 per cent new list; flat head 
brass, 75-20-5 per cent new list; round 
head brass, 72%-20-5 per cent new 
poet japanned, 72%2-20-5 per cent new 
ist. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Prices 
continue to be firm, and the sales’ 
volume is good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $24 
per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 solder, $21 
per 100 Ib. ; tinners 40-60 solder, $22 
ver 100 Ib.; high speed babbitt metal, 

18 per 100 1lb.; standard No. 4 bab- 
bitt metal, $8.50 per 100 Ib. 


Sash Weights.—There continues to 
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in mill product values and further on 
down the line, through the many off- 
shooting allied industrial lines, to the 
consumer. 

Mill prices for iron and steel prod- 
ucts, which heretofore appeared to 
many of the jobbing trade as a little 
unreasonable, now are admitted justi- 
fied. The whole distributing hardware 
atmosphere is clearer, especially as it 
pertains to values, It is frequently 
stated in this territory that the action 
of the mills should go a great way in 
clearing up the many labor problems, 
which are holding back national pros- 
perity. Here in New England the tex- 
tile strike, which has dragged along 
for months, is virtually over. Its end- 
ing will mean a great deal to those 
retail hardware dealers located in the 
many New England mill towns. And 
in turn, it will mean a greater move- 
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be a shortage of sash weights, and 
even at the new advanced price, sales 
continue to be heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights, per ton, $42.00. 


Sporting Goods.—There continues to 
be a large number of orders for pick- 
ups on summer sporting goods. The 
outlook for fall business is excellent. 


Steel Sheets—Mills are working to 
capacity and are running several 
months behind. Prices are strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28-gage galvanized sheets, 
oe per 100 lb.; 28-gage black sheets, 

4.60 per 100 Ib. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Prices are 
strong at the recent advance. Ship- 
ments have been made to the trade in 
liberal volume for early fall orders. 
Factories are finding it difficult, owing 
to the fuel shortage, to keep up with 
their orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $9.75; 30 gage, 
$11.25; 28 gage, $13; 26 gage, $15; 6-in. 
elbows, 30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 
26 gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Washing Machines.—Production con- 
tinues on a large scale. Sales continue 
to show an improvement every month 
this year. 


Wire Goods.—While some manufac- 
turers have advanced prices on wire, 
no local changes have been reported. 
The demand for barb and cattle wire 
promises to be heavy this fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, 
$2. 85 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, 
$3.75 per 100 Ib.; catch weight spool 
galvanized cattle wire, $3.75 per 100 
lb.: 80-rod spool galvanized hog wire, 
$4.37 per spool; No. 8 galvanized plain 
wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Wrenches.—Normal sales are re- 
ported, and the volume is considered 


good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 
per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 per 
cent; knife handles, 50-10 per cent. 

Wringers.—The Lovell Wringer Co. 
mailed their trade new price list which 
shows considerable reduction. The dis- 
count remains the same; namely, 50 
per cent off the list. 


ment of merchandise out of jobbers’ 
stocks, and again from factory and 
plant. Certain it is that the cost of 
living has gone down considerable with- 
in the past year or so, but the reaction 
was not as great as generally antici- 
pated. It is now on the upgrade and 
has been for some weeks. A settle- 
ment of our important labor questions 
may mean the standard of living will 
have to be raised to a basis consider- 
ably above the 1914. Hardware inter- 
ests argue any such basis will be satis- 
factory, provided the cost of living and 
wages are nearer than they have been. 

As for going business, it has held 
up remarkably well the past week. 
Jobbers report some delays on deliveries 
due to the backwardness of goods ar- 
riving from manufacturers, but noth- 
ing very serious as ;et. In heavy 
hardware the demand runs to most 
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everything handled. In mill supplies 
it also is quite general, while in shelf 
hardware circles it is largely represen- 
tative of forward buying, although a 
surprising amount of odds and ends 
are selling for immediate consumption. 
Another week has passed with compara- 
tively few price changes of great im- 
portance, but the undercurrent of the 
hardware markets in general unques- 
tionably is firmer, 


Automobile Accessories. — Jobbers 
say the automobile accessories business 
is picking up, which undoubtedly means 
that retail dealers are enjoying more 
frequent overturns of stock. The vaca- 
tion season has stimulated the demand 
for tourists’ automobile requirements, 
such as lunch boxes, clothing contain- 
ers, etc. The sale of new pleasure cars 
in this territory has let up considerably, 
it being the between hay and grass sea- 
son in that industry. Sept. 1, or there- 
abouts, should see many new models on 
the market, and these in turn will cre- 
ate a further demand for accessories. 
Most of the accessories selling to-day 
are for cars that have been in use two 
or more years. Prices for accessories 
are steadier, manufacturers’ lists to- 
day apparently representing a thorough 
discounting in inventory value shrink- 
ages. 

Axes.—The volume of new business 
booked in axes the past week has been 
surprisingly large. Retail dealers evi- 
dently are short of stock or believe 
axes are a good value to-day. Repeated 
efforts on the part of some buyers to 
locate weak spots in the market have 
been unsuccessful in so far as can be 
learned. Government supplies, which 
overhung the market a year or so ago, 
have been pretty well absorbed, there- 
fore making the general ax situation 
much clearer and sounder, 

We Boston jobbers’ 
stocks first quality, 
without handles, $11.50 per dozen; 
double bit axes, without handles, 
$16.50 per dozen; single bit axes, with 
handles, $15 per dozen. 

Banks.—One of the leading manufac- 
turers of saving banks is out with a 
new list which shows a moderate re- 
duction. Three coin banks, for instance, 
which heretofore sold at $21 the dozen, 
are now $20. Nickel, dime and quarter 
banks that were $17 the dozea are now 
$15. Banks have not sold well for 
some time, say the jobbers here, and 
it is believed the reduced prices will 
stimulate business. 


Barbed Wire.—Although not active, 
the demand for barbed wire has been 
quite good of late. The buying, accord- 
ing to jobbers, is by retail dealers 
whose stocks are low and who believe 
that prices are more likely to be higher 
than lower. As a matter of fact, the 
market on all wire goods is very strong, 
and the jobbing trade is quite bullish 
on the future outlook of values. 

We 


stocks 
rod reels, 
80-rod reeis, 
wire, catch 
owt: 2-ply 
reels, $4.7 ris 
For shipment from mill: 
barbed wire, four point, 


from 
bit axes, 


quote 
Single 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Gaivanized barbe d wire, S0- 

$i.19 per reel, 2-ply twisted, 
$3.77; galvanized barbed 
weight” reels, $4.75 per 
twisted, catch weight 


galvanized 
in car lots, 
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$3.15 per reel, in less than car lots, 
$3.40; 2-ply, in car lots, $3.15 per reel, 
in less than car lots, $3.40; 2-ply 
twisted, in car lots, $2. 31 per reel, in 
less than car lots, $2. 48; 80-rod reels, 
in car lots, $2.67 per reel, in less than 
car lots, $2.96; all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Staples, galvanized fence staples, 
from store, $4.75 per 100 Ib 


Baseball Goods.—Although out of 
season, forward orders of baseball 
goods are coming into this market, the 
call for bats being especially good. The 
over-the-counter demand for bats the 
the past season was excellent, and 
some of the retail trade did not have 
enough stock to fill orders. The un- 
usually early placing of orders is be- 
lieved to be due to that fact. Local 
jobbers about a month ago adjusted 
their prices on bats, but not until this 
week were the new lists on baseballs 
made up. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Bats. —Louisville Sluggers, assorted 
designs, $16.20 per doz.; Junior Slug- 
gers, assorted designs, $7.20; &B 
branded, Professional ague, $12; 
burnt oil finish, $10.80; King of Field, 
taped, $7.20; Junior League, $3.60; 
Cracker-Jack, $2. 

Gloves.—Fielder’s gloves, $6 to $39 
per dozen; catchers’ mits, $18 to $78 
per dozen; first basemen’s mits, $24 
to $30 per dozen. 

Basebalis.—Per dozen, Dandy, 80c.; 
Boys’ Favorite, $1.65; Young America, 
$2; Junior League Special, $2.50; 
Junior League, $3.50; Boys’ League, 
$4; Dollar Lively, $6; Professional 
League, $8; Hardwood League, $12; 
National League, $14.50. 


Blankets.—One or two cool crisp 
days the past week served to remind 
the retail hardware trade it was a good 
time to get in orders for blankets and 
robes, if the amount of torward busi- 
ness booked since last reports can be 
taken as an indication. The cost of 
raw materials practically insures a cer- 
tain degree of steadiness to blanket 
values, provided, of course, the manu- 
facturers do not get stuck with a lot 
of stock on hand, which at the moment 
seems highly improbable. 

omen: 


from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 

Blankets, horse, kersey 
stable, $1.45 to $1.75 each; lined bur- 
lap, 76-in., $1.80 to $2.20 each; 80-in., 
$1.85 to $2.30 each; 84-in., $2. 40 eac -F 
street blankets, 76 x 8 
each; 80 x 84 in., $2 each; 
$2.40 to $5 each. 


Bolts and Nuts.—One or two of the 
jobbing houses have more business in 
this class of merchandise than they can 
properly handle. No change in price 
has been made in such cases, business 
apparently being based on hustle quali- 
fications. With the general trade busi- 
ness is about normal, but large stocks 
make it look smaller than it really is. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts with H P nuts, 
% x 4-in., smaller and shorter cut 
threads, 50 per cent discount; larger 
and longer, 45 per cent discount; 
with C. T. D. nuts, 45 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, 10 per cent dis- 
count; add 10 per cent discount for 
hexagon heads; common carriage 
bolts, 45 per cent discount; Eagle 
carriage bolts, 60 per cent discount; 
stove bolts, 75 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 50 per cent discount; tire 
bolts, 50 per cent discount 

Nuts, H P, all kinds, 2c. off list; 
Cc PC and T, all kinds, 24%c.; check 
nuts, le. off list; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, 9 16-in. and smaller, 75 
per cent discount; larger, 65 and 10 
per cent discount; finished case hard- 
ened nuts, 60 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; machine screws, nuts, iron, 
list; machine screws, nuts, brass, 25 
per cent discount. 


1.7 
84 x 90 in., 
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Bottles.—Just about the time that 
every local jobbing house was begin. 
ning to believe that vacuum bottles 
never would sell again, business began 
to pick up. The volume of buying 
since last reports has been far from 
large, but it has been steady, and in 
the aggregate sales are quite satisfac. 
tory. The better business, it is be. 
lieved here, is due to vacation buy- 
ing, which reduced retail stocks in at 
least certain instances to rather small 
proportions. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bottles. — Thermos and Universal, 
brown, pints 75c. each; quarts, $2.50; 
plain nickel, pints, $2.75; quarts, $3.75: 
corrugated nickel, pints, $2, quarts, 
$3. Discounts, .25 and 10 per cent. 
Cooking Ware (Glass).—The demand 

for glass cooking ware also shows im- 
provement, Jobbers already have quite 
a bunch of business on their books for 
later delivery. Some of the recent buy- 
ing has been of this character, but im- 
mediate requirements have played no 
small part in the orders received dur- 
ing the past three or four days. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
tn ane deep 1-qt., $1.50 
each, 1%-qt., on round, shallow, 
1-qt., $1. 50F 1%- a. $1.75; round, in- 
dividual, 8-oz., 70c.; round, standard, 
1-qt., $1.50, 1%-qt., $1.75; oval, _— 
low, beefsteak, 1-at., $1.50, he 
standard, 1-qt., 1.50: 


$1. 75. 

Pudding dishes.—Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt., 85c. each, 1%- 
at., $1, 2-qt., $1:20; oval, shallow and 
oval, standard, 1-at., 85c. each, 1%4- 
qt., 31, 2-qt., $1.20. 

Baking dishes.—Oval, shallow, 9- 
o0z., 40c. each; 124%-0z., 55c.; 18%-0z., 
60c. Individual pie dish, round, 6-0z., 
25c. each; 8-oz., 30c.; 12-0z., 40c. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85c. and $1.25; cake, round, 
75e., square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 
90c. each; wide flange, 50c. to $1.10. 

Custard cups.—Round, a -02Z., 20¢. 
each; 6-02., 25c.; ov -0Z., 30c. 
French pattern, ie -0Z., 20¢. ; : : 6- o0z., 25c 

Bean pots.—Round, $1, $1.75 and 
$2.50 each. 

Terms.—Jobbers’ terms are 3314 per 
cent off list. 

Cutlery —‘The retail hardware trade 
is buying cutlery just like in old times,” 
is one way a large jobbing house here 
expresses market conditions. Other 
firms report a decided improvement in 
cutlery requirements, with demands 
covering almost everything in satisfac- 
tory quantities, except, perhaps, oli- 
fashioned razors. For some unexplan- 
able reason these razors are in lim‘ted 
demand. The impression has gained 
ground in New England of late that 
cutlery values are now on a steady ba- 
sis, and that manufacturers in many 
instancess are selling, at least some 
lines, at less than production cost. An- 
other interesting trade factor is found 
in reports by various retail dealers that 
price is not as an important item with 
the consumer as it was six or eight 
months back. Quality now counts, as 
well as service in merchandise and at 
the store. The public is beginning to 
want goods again that the hardware 
trade will stand back of, and American 
made goods certainly cover such re- 
quirements. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Carvers.—Landers, Frary and Clark 
line, ivory beef, $3 to $6 per set: 


Boston jobbers’ 
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ivory breakfast or game, $3 to $6; 
ivory bird, $2.20 to $3.50. Universal 
stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, others as 
high as $16 per set; stag breakfast or 
game, $2.75 to $8. 50, s bird, $1.70 
to $3.25.. Universal resistain, beef, 
$4.75 to $7.75. 

Kitchen Knives. — Landers, Frary 
and Clark line, No. 190 A, $1 per doz.; 
No. 230, $1.60; No. 331, $2; No. 1034, 
90e. Kitchen knife assortments, No. 
333A, $2 per doz. Cooks’ forks, No 
203, $3.25 per doz. Cooks’ knives, No. 
Kitchen slicers, 

ry “eg 

4 8, 

10" $5.75. Sticking Ran 

$2.50 per doz. Boning 

200-5, $2.15 per doz. 

Skinning knives, No. 200-4%, $2.50 
per doz. 


Paring Knives. — Universal resist- 
ing, No. 2300A, $2 per doz.; No. 3250, 
$2.75 per doz 

Scissors ane Shears.—Heinish line, 
Straight trimmers, Japanned, No. 
311, 5 in., $11.80 per dozen; 6-in., 

6%-in., $13.40; 7- = $14.85; 
$-in., $15.73; 8%-in., $16.55; 9-in., $20.- 
75: 10- in., $24. = Straight trimmers, 
nickeled, No. 312, $14.05 per 
dozen, 6-in., $14.7 . _ $15.90; 
7-in., $16.95; 7%- x. 8-in., 
$18.65; S$16-in., $19.70; oo" $23.35; 
10-in., $28.85. Ladies’ scissors, japan- 
ned, No. 511, 4%-in., $9.95 per doz.; 
5-in., $10.35; 54-in., $10.65; 6-in., 
$11.30; 6%4-in., $12.10; 7-in., $12.75. 
Ladies’ scissors, nickeled, No. 512, 
444-in., $11.65 per doz., 
5le-in., $12.45; 6-in., 
$14.20; 7-in., $14.85. 
per cent 

Table Cutlery.—Universal line, No. 
V53, medium knives and forks, $5.35 
per doz.; dessert knives and —e 
$5. Nubian ivory knives and fork 
medium, $4.65; dessert, $4.35. Individ. 
- steak knives, No. 212, $2; No 

V712, $7. Solid steel knives with flat- 
wear forks, nickel plated medium, 
No. 120, $13.80 per gross; No. 121, 
$14.40; No. 123, $14.40; No. 1241, $15.- 
60; No. 1261, $15.60; No. 1281, $15.60. 
Grapefruit knives, No. 345, $2 per 
doz.; No. 3450, $4. 


Electrical Goods.—An improvement 
in bookings for both immediate and fu- 
ture requirements in electrical goods is 
noted. The possibility of a hard coal 
scarcity this winter may have some- 
thing to do with the size of incoming 
orders, the retail trade and the general 
public being of the opinion that a 
greater resort to electricity in cooking 
will ensue. It is believed, however, 
that retail stocks in a great many cases 
have been reduced to a minimum, and 
that more and more dealers intend to 
make sort of a special department of 
electrical goods this fall and winter. 
The W. B. McAlliston Co., Cleveland, is 
out with a new list on stoves, which 
gives the price in less than dozen lots 
$1.50 each, in dozen lots $1.40, and in 
carton lots of twenty-four $1.35. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Discount, 3314 


count, Damanco, in lots of five or 
more, $3.35 each; in lots of less than 
five, $3.50 each; Sheldon, $3.25 net 
each; Universal nickel plated, No. 901, 
$7.50 each; No. 902, $6.75; No. 905, 
$6.75; No. 708, $8.75; No. $021, $6.50; 
No. 9023, $6.25; No. 9051, $8. Dis- 
count, 30 per cent; 12 pieces or more, 
30-5 per cent, 24 pieces or more, 30- 
7% per cent. 

Heaters.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent dis- 
count. Universal, No. 9952, sunburst 
type, $11.50 list; discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators. — Coffee, University, 
No. 9166 nickel, $22; copper, $23.50; 
silver, $26.50 each; No. 9169, nickel, 
$24.50; copper, $26; silver, $29; No. 
159, $2.50 each net. Discount, 30 per 
cent; 12 pieces or more, 50-5; 24 
pieces or more, 30-7% per cent. 

Toasters. — Universal, nickel, No. 
945, $7.50 each; No. 946, $6.75. Dis- 
count same as on other goods. Re- 
= $5.75 net each; Star, $3.76 net 
eacn, 

Grills.—Universal, nickel, No. 984, 
$12.50 each; No. 982, $11.50. Discounts 
same as on other goods. 
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Heat-Pads.—Universal, 
9940, $10.75 each. 
on other goods. 

Curling Irons. — Universal, nickel, 
No. 9901, $6.25 each; No. 99011, $6.75. 
Discounts same as on other goods. 

Ranges. — Two burners, with grill 
and oven, No. 9688, $31.50. Discount, 
30 per cent. 

Thermax Line.—Curling 
per doz.; household irons, $40; toast- 
ers, $40; heating pads, $40 and $60; 
percolator, $60; disc stove, $69; radi- 
ator, $72; grill, $80; waffle iron, $97. 


Footballs.—The market for foot- 
balls is moving along in a very satis- 
factory manner, say the _ jobbers. 
Everything points to an early cleaning 
up of wholesale stocks. 
be quote 


I nickel, No. 
Discounts same as 


iron, $36 


from Boston jobbers’ 


stoc 
Footballs.—No. 910 (boys’), 
doz.; No. 910P, $14; No. 

No. 9008, $33; No. 960, $48. 

Bladders. — Extra bladders, 
$4.50 and $5 per doz, 
size. 

Hack Saws.—Further sizable busi- 
ness in hacksaws of every make are 
noted. There is less disposition on the 
part of the jobbing trade to extend 
discounts, which means the market is 
firmer, if not higher. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Hack Saws. — Standard makes, in 
full packages, 33% to 35 per cent dis- 
count; broken packages, 25 per cent 
discount; stock in gross lots or 
larger, 30 and 10 per cent to 40 per 
cent discount. 


Hockey Sticks.—The retail trade has 
evinced additional interest in hockey 
sticks in the form of more orders for 
future delivery. The big buying move- 
ment, however, is expected next month. 
Jobbers who do the biggest hockey 
stick business in New England say the 
average retail stock is down to small 
proportions, and in view of the 1921- 
22 season sales, the trade presumably 
will stock up heavily this fall. 


We _quote Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 
Hockey Sticks. — Popular selling 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per dozen 
mens’, rock elm, $7.75 per dozen; 
special high-grade, $13.50 per dozen. 
Ice Skates.—Ice skate values have 
not changed, and nothing said by the 
manufacturers to the jobbing trade in- 
dicates any possibility of a reduction. 
Retail dealers have not as yet been 
important factors in this market, al- 
though during the past few days an 
improved demand from here and there 
is reported. Weather sharps are pre- 
dicting a cold winter. 
We 
stocks: 
Ice 


$9 per 
900C, $20; 
$3.38, 
according to 


from Boston jobbers’ 


from 


from Beston jobbers’ 


Skates. — Boys’ key clamp 
skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 
$1 per pair and upward. 

Outfit. — Welt shoes, hardened 
skates, boys’ and girls’, $4.35 per out- 
fit and upward. 


Iron and Steel.—One local jobbing 
house is firmly established on a 3c. ba- 
sis for steel. Others, as their stocks 
of certain sizes and products become 
broken, are advancing their prices to 
8c, on those particular things. Col- 
lectively however, the trade is split on 
price, it still being possible to obtain 
stocks for less than 3c. in quite a few 
instances. Steel %4 in., % in. and 1 
in. round stocks are badly broken, as 
are those of 1% in. and 1% in. angles 
and popular sizes of flats. In certain 
instances consumers are substituting 


quote 
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iron for steel. Most of the jobbing 
houses report enough steel purchased 
from the mills to cover requirements 
the balance of 1922. It is, therefore, 
assumed that broken stocks will be re- 
plenished at an early date. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
lron.—Refined, $2.85% per 100 Ib. 
Wayne 


base; best refined iron, $4.25; 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6 to $6.50. 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.85% per 
100 lb. base; flats, $3.50%; concrete 
bars, plain, stock length, $3.10%; 
angles, channels and beams, $2.85%; 
tire steel, $4.25 to $4.60; open-hearth 
spring steel, $4.50 to $6; steel bands, 
4; steel hoops, $4.50; cold rolled steel, 
$3.65 to $4.15; toe calk steel, $6. 


Lead.—A further advance in pig lead 
by the leading producer in this coun- 
try gives rise to rumors of an advance 
in lead handled by the hardware trade 
at an early date. As a result of such 
stories, there has been quite a little 
more activity, locally. 


We Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sheet Lead. — ile. 
list. 


Nails.—The wire nail situation ap- 
pears even tighter than it was last 
week, although the jobbing trade has 
not advanced prices. They have, how- 
ever, in some _ instances, instructed 
salesmen to take no more large orders 
for nails until they know what is go- 
ing to happen in the market. The gen- 
eral impression among the jobbers is 
that higher prices are in the. making. 
Some firms go so far as to say they 
believe an actual shortage will exist 
before the turn of the year. This be- 
lief apparently is based on the fact that 
shipments from the mills are quite un- 
satisfactory. 

We 
stocks: 
Wire Nails, per keg from the store, 

$3.25 base, f.o.b. Boston; direct from 

mill shipments, in car lots, $2.5 

keg base; in less than car lots, 

per keg base; cut nails, $3.90 per — 

base* galvanized cut nails, $7.50 base. 

Cement coated nails, $2.75 per keg 

base. 

Pliers.—Small hand pliers are in fair- 
ly large request, and retail stocks in a 
few instances are reported as broken. 
Manufacturers, however, are doing 
quite well in the matter of deliveries, 
and the supply situation will, it is an- 
ticipated, adjust itself within a com- 
paratively short time. Prices on pliers 
are reported as steady and unchanged. 

Rope.—The market is far from ac- 
tive, yet quite a fair business has been 
booked in rope the past week, inquiries 
coming largely from Maine and other 
inland New England points. 

We from 
stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 
rope, 17c. per Ib., base. 

Twine.—Wood, l6c. per Ib. 
bales; cotton, No. 1, 46c. 

hemp, No. 18, 36%c.; No. 24, 

per Ib. 

Shovels.—The amount of business al- 
ready booked for snow shovels is satis- 
factory, all things considered. From 
now on, however, the jobbing trade an- 
ticipates improved selling conditions, 
not only in snow but coal shovels, etc., 
as well. 

We jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Snow Shovels.—Long handle, $4.50 
per doz.; split wooden D-handle, 
$6.40; steel D-handle, $5.50. 


quote from 


per lb., base 


quote from tjoston jobbers’ 


quote Boston jobbers’ 


20c. per Ib. Sisal 
in full 
per Ib.; 


35%%c. 


quote from Boston 
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Watches.—An improved demand for 
dollar watches is noted. Jobbers are 
having more or less trouble in getting 
deliveries from the manufacturers, and 
in turn have not been over-prompt in 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 21. 


R ETAIL hardware sales have not 
shown any particular change dur- 
ing the past two weeks, and are hold- 
ing up somntieality well for so late in 
the summer season. 

The strike situation does not appear 
to have materially affected the local 
situation as yet in regard to volume of 
business being done, although there is 
considerable uneasiness as to the pros- 
pects for coal for the winter. 

As crops have not been all harvested 
and sold there is only a very slight im- 
provement in collections. This is ex- 
pected to improve considerably within 
the next few weeks. 

There have been no price changes of 
note and prices remain very firm. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There contin- 
ues to be a very good demand for build- 
ers’ hardware. Some shortages are be- 
ginning to develop in certain lines and 
brands, but it has not seriously affected 
deliveries up to the present. 

Ash Sifters.—There is no retail de- 
mand at the present time. Prices re- 
main as first announced. 

We 
Twin 


Office 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 
doz; round metallic, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel size, $12 per doz. 
Axes.—Sales are just fair. Fall de- 
mand has not as yet opened up. Prices 
show no change. - 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grades, single 
bit, base weights, $11.50 per doz.; 
double bit, $16.50 per doz. 


Bale Ties.—Demand for bale ties con- 
tinues to show a steady improvement 
and a fair volume of business is now 
being done. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Single loop ties, 70-10-5 
per cent from standard lists. 


Bolts.—The demand for bolts re- 
mains very satisfactory. Stocks are 
ample. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities; Small carriage bolts, 50- 
10 per cent; large carriage bolts, 45 
per cent; small machine bolts, 50- 
10-10 per cent; large machine bolts, 
50-10 per cent; stove bolts, 75-10 per 
cent; lag screws, 60 per cent. 

Brads.—There continues to be a very 
steady demand for wire brads. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads, in standard pack- 
ages, 75 per cent from lists. 

Coal Hods.—There is, of course, no 
retail demand at the present time. Job- 
bers’ stocks are in good condition to 
meet the demand, Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Open japanned, 17-in., 


$3.85; 18-in., $4.30; funneled japanned, 
17-in., $4.80; 18-in., $5.30; open gal- 


quote 
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filling all orders coming to hand. No 
change in prices has been made for 
some time, and the impression one gets 
in the jobbing trade is that values cer- 
tainly will not be cheaper. 
Wrenches.—The call for drop forged 


TWIN CITIES 


18-in., $5. 
-» $6.60; 


vanized, 17-in., $5.35; 
funneled galvanized, 17-in 
in., $7.15 per doz. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—There is a steady demand of 
good volume for this line. Jobbers’ 
stocks are fair. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage 
5-in., lap joint, single bead, $4.50 per 
100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor 
pipe, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated 
elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

Files.—Demand for files is holding 
up very well and a satisfactory volume 
of business is being done. Prices have 
shown no change for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 per 
cent; Arcade files, 70-24% per cent; 
Disston files, 70-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is a fairly 
good demand for galvanized ware at 
this time. Prices remain very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galavanized tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; 
heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; 2, 
$13; No. 3, $15; standard 10- ‘at. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16-qt. 
stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—Retail sales are 
very light but should show improve- 
ment beginning with next month. 
Stocks are ample. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 84 
per cent; double strength glass, 85 
per cent from standard lists. Putty, 
$4.40 per cwt. 

Lanterns.—Demand for lanterns con- 
tinues to show a steady gain from week 
to week, and sales are considered quite 
satisfactory. Prices remain as last. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular long or short 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash, $16.- 
90 per doz. 

Nails.—There continues to Le a very 
good demand for wire nails. Prices re- 
main as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, 
$3.45 base; cement coated nails, $2.80 
base. 

Oil Heaters.—Retail demand has not 
as yet developed and cannot be ex- 
pected much before the middle of next 
month. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from stand- 
ard lists 


Paper.—Builders’ paper continues in 
fairly steady demand. Stocks are am- 
ple. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 
per cwt.; String felt, $1.42 per cwt.; 
red rosin sheathing, $2.67 per cwt. 

Registers.—Demand for registers is 
considered of satisfactory volume. 
Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 40 
per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—There is now a very good de- 
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wrenches continues excellent, all kinds 
and makes sharing in the prosperity, 
Large wrenches continue to move com- 
paratively slow, although business is 
considerably better than it was three 
or four months back. 


mand for rope and a good volume of 

business is being done. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 

Twin Cities: Pure manila rope, 19%c. 


per lb. base; pure sisal rope, 1644c, 
per lb. base. 


Sandpaper.—Demand for sandpaper 
remains of substantial volume and 
sales are considered very good. Prices 
have shown no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
at $7.20 per ream; second grade, No. 
1, at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 garnet pa- 
per, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—Sales of sash cord con- 
tinue to be of good volume, although not 
so heavy as earlier in the season. Prices 
remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades, 65c. 
per lb.; ordinary grades, 36c. per lb. 


Sash Weights.—Sales are of good 
volume. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o-b. Twin Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 

Sidewalk Scrapers—There is, of 
course, no retail demand. Dealers are 
getting stocks in shape for fall trade. 
Prices remain as last. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium 
steel scrapers, $4.75 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—Jobbers report a 
satisfactory volume of business from 
the dealer. Retail demand is not ex- 
pected for at least ten weeks yet. 
Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Straight handle, 
wood, $4.85 per doz.; straight handle, 
steel, $4.35 per doz.; wide galvanized 
blade, D handle, $11 per doz. 

Solder.—Sales are holding up very 
well and total volume of business is 
considered good. Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Half and half 
solder, 244c. per lb. 


Steel Sheets—There is not much 
change as regards steel sheets, the vol- 
ume of business being received being 
only fair. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8 gage galvan- 
ized sheets, $5.65 per cwt.; 28 gage 
black sheets, $4.65 per cwt. 


Steel Traps.—Jobbers report some 
business coming in from the dealers. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, 
$1.53; No. 1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 
2, $3.60; Newhouse No. 0, $1.89; No. 1, 
$2.20; No. 1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per 
doz 


Stove Goods.—Jobbers report a very 
good demand from the retail hardware 
dealer in preparation for fall business. 
Prices have shown no change since first 
announced, Stocks are ample. 


uote from jobbers’ stocks, 

5 win Cities: Stove boards, 
crystallized 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 30 
x 30,- $17.85 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 


stocks, 
grade 


stocks, 
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per doz.; stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 
gage, 6-in., K. D., $12.50 per 100 
lengths; 6-in. common iron corrugated 
elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6-in. adjust- 
able charcoal iron, $1.86 per doz.; 
dampers, cast iron, wood or coil 
handle, $1.33 per doz.; stove shovels, 
15-in. japanned, 60c.; 21%-in. jumbo 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. jumbo junior, 
85e. per doz. 

Screws.—There continues to be a 
very active demand for wood screws 
and a large volume of business is being 
done. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned screws, 70 per cent; flat 
head brass screws, 75 per cent; round 
head brass screws, 70 per cent. 


Tacks.—Sales are only fair. Jobbers’ 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 26. 


[ MPORTANT developments have come 
thick and fast in the steel and allied 
trades in the past week, and these im- 
portant happenings will have much to 
do with shaping the course of steel 
prices over the remainder of this year, 
and perhaps well into next year. In 
the first place, the soft coal strike which 
has been in force since April 1 last, has 
been settled, not only in districts out- 
side of Pittsburgh, but in this district 
as well, and is a complete victory for 
the miners. The only exception is that 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., much the 
largest producer of soft coal in this 
district, and several other large oper- 
ators as well, have not signed the 
scale, and say they will not do so un- 
less the obnoxious “check-off” system 
is eliminated. The Pittsburgh oper- 
ators say they will pay the same scales 
of wages called for in the agreement 
just made with the other operators, but 
will not agree to continue the “check- 
off” as they regard it as inimical to 
their interests. However, it is believed 
that in a few days, all the local coal 
operators that have not signed up will 
do so, and the hard fought soft coal 
strike, which lasted nearly five months, 
can be considered as a closed incident. 

Second in importance to the settle- 
ment of the coal strike, was the an- 
nouncement by the Steel Corporation 
of an advance in common labor of 20 
per cent, effective on Sept. 1 next, and 
a readjustment to a slightly higher 
rate, for other classes of steel works 
labor, this to include skilled labor, and 
probably office forces as well. The 
action of the Steel Ccrporation in in- 
creasing wages was quickly followed 
by practically all the independent steel 
companies. Common labor was ad- 
vanced form 30 cents to 36 cents per 
hour, and this rate will likely be stand- 
ard everywhere. The Frick Coke Co., 
the coal and coke interest of the Steel 
Corporation, also announced a heavy 
increase in wages, in some cases as 
much as 50 per cent. At some non- 
union mines in the Connellsville coal 
fields, wages of coal miners will be 
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stocks are ample. Prices remain as last 


quoted. 
We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: American cut, 8 
oz., 60c. per doz. packages; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; blue carpet, 8 0z., 
65c.; double point, 11 oz., 36c. 

Tin Plate-—Demand for tin plate con- 
tinues to hold up quite well, although 
not as heavy as a few weeks ago. Prices 
remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke, 
ICL, 20 x 28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 
28, 8 lb. coating, $12.75. 

Washers.—Sales are showing some 
improvement but it is only slight. 
There has been an increase in price 
since last reported. 


PITTSBURGH 


advanced from $5 per day, to $7.50 per 
day. 

With higher wages assured in the 
coal and steel trades, the natural result 
will be higher prices for steel products 
of all kinds, and there are some who 
say that we are now facing a runaway 
steel market, and that steel prices may 
get close to a war basis before the 
market settles down again to normal 
conditions. We are likely to see steel 
prices as high as they were during the 
war, but they are certain to be higher 
than they are now. In fact, the up- 
ward movement started some weeks 
ago, but only gained real momentum 
in the past two weeks, and is now in 
full swing. 

In the past week, prices on steel 
billets have advanced $2.50 per ton, 
forging billets $3 per ton, wire rods 
$3 per ton, soft steel bars $2 per ton, 
tank plates $2 per ton, structural 
shapes, $2 per ton, steel hoops $5 per 
ton, black and galvanized sheets $4 
per ton, blue annealed $2 per ton, wire 
nails 20c. per keg, plain and barbed 
wire $2 per ton, and still further ad- 
vances in steel prices will no doubt be 
announced before this report is read. 

Raw materials are also advancing 
rapidly. In the past week, foundry and 
Bessemer pig iron are up $3 per ton, 
and there is a real famine in the supply 
of pig iron at all consuming points. 
Heavy steel melting scrap is up 75c. 
per ton, so that it will be seen that it 
is going to cost more to make steel 
than for some months, and selling 
prices are bound to be higher. The 
only items in raw materials that have 
declined in prices are coal and coke, 
and these are lower only by reason of 
the settlement of the coal strike. 

Local hardware jobbers and retailers 
are watching the course of events in 
the steel market very closely, knowing 
that higher steel prices mean a higher 
market on hardware they handle that 
is made from steel. There have been 
some advances in hardware prices in the 
past week, but the real test of prices 
is yet to come, as most makers of 
hardware products are using up steel 
bought at lower prices than are now 
ruling, or that will rule over the re- 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Twin Cities: % inch wrought 
steel washers $4.50 per cwt.; 1 inch 
wrought steel washers $4.10 per cwt. 

Weatherstrip.—Jobbers report deal- 
ers placing orders for fall business. No 
consumer demand expected for several 
weeks. Prices remain as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood and felt 
weather strips, % and %-in., $1.85 per 
100 ft.; l-in., $2.60 per 100 ft. 

Wheelbarrows.— The demand for 
wheelbarrows of fair volume only. 
Prices show no change. 

We 


stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave, fully 
bolted, wheelbarrows, $34 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel barrow, $6.35 each; 
No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


quote from 


mainder of this year at least. When 
this steel is replaced by a higher priced 
product, then the hardware manufac- 
turer will have to advance his prices 
in order to make a justifiable profit. 
The course of prices will continue to 
be watched very closely over the next 
month or more, but at this writing it 
would seem to be perfectly safe for 
the hardware man to place orders for 
any goods he may need over the re- 
mainder of this year at to-day’s prices, 
as by doing this, he will undoubtedly 
save money, and increase his profits. 
There is going to be a scarcity in supply 
on many lines of hardware, and this is 
another incentive for the merchant to 
get his orders in early. Now that the 
strikes are out of the way, jobbers and 
retailers alike look for a material in- 
crease in the volume of business, 
especially from the coal mining dis- 
tricts that are located in the strike 
zone, and where trade has been light 
for two or three months. Stocks of 
goods are low, and must quickly be 
replenished. Volume of hardware busi- 
ness next month should show an in- 
crease over this month, which was not 
satisfactory either to the jobber or 
retailer. 


Aluminum Ware.— Several makers 
have announced average reductions in 
prices of about 5 per cent on some 
items, but have made no change on 
others. Local jobbers report aluminum 
ware is moving out quite freely. 


Automobile Accessories.—Dealers re- 
port a heavy demand for tires and 
tubes, also for the smaller accessories, 
on which prices are quite firm. The 
cool weather will soon be here, and 
this will create a demand for robes and 
heating accessories. Prices are firm 
but without change 

Jobbers quote from 
Pittsburgh as follows: 

Miller Falls No. 145 
Reliable jacks. No. 1, 72 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in less 
than 50: Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100 all sizes, 
50c. each for over 100. 


Bolts and Nuts.—It is a matter of 


stocks, f.o.b. 


jacks, $4.75. 
2.33 No. 2 


ots 
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only a short time until there will be 
an advance in prices on nuts and bolts, 
owing to much higher prices for steel 
bars, other materials and wages which 
have lately very much increased man- 
ufacturing costs. Makers say that 
were it not for the fact that they are 
now using steel bars bought some time 
ago at lower prices than are now ruling, 
they could not get out whole at pres- 
ent prices on nuts and bolts, let alone 
make a profit. The demand is heavy, 
especially from the automobile trade 
and railroad shops, and with production 
having been limited recently by the 
coal and railroad strikes, makers, are 
pretty well filled ahead for some time. 
Prices in large lots f.o.b. at makers’ 
works, Pittsburgh, are as follows: 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list; ma- 
chine bolts, small, cut threads, 60 
and 10 per cent off list; machine 
bolts, larger and longer, 60 and 10 
per cent off list. Carriage bolts, % x 
6 in.: Smaller and_ shorter, rolled 
threads, 60 and 10 per cent off list; 
eut threads, 60 per cent off list; long- 
er and larger sizes, 60 per cent off 
list; lag bolts, 60, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t, nuts, % 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 50 and 10 per cent off list; hot 
pressed square or hex. blank nuts, 
$4.50 off list; hot pressed nuts, tap- 


ped, $4.50 off list; c.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hex. nuts, blank, $4.50 off list; c.p.c. 
and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped, $4.50 off 
list 
and 
per cent off 
uU. § 


Semi-finished hex. nuts: ” in. 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 and 10 
list: % in. and larger, 
S. S., 75 and 10 and 10 per cent 
off list; small sizes, S. A. EB, 80, 10 
and 10 per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. 
and larger, 75 and 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts 
in bulk, 80, 5 and per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 65 per cent off list; 
track bolts in carloads, 3c. to 3.25c¢. 
base; track bolts, less than 200 kegs, 
3.50c. to 3.75e. base. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws. 75 and 10 
per cent off list: milled set screws, 
75 per cent off list; upset cap screws, 
80 per cent off list; upset set screws, 
80 and 5 per cent off list. 

It should be noted the above dis- 
counts apply only on large lots, job- 
bers charging the usual advances to 


2% 


the retail trade for small lots out of 


stock. 

Brass’ Escutcheon Pins. Some 
makers have announced an advance in 
prices of about 10 per cent on these 
goods. 

Cut Tacks and Nails.—An advance 
in prices of about 10 per cent has been 
made by three or four leading makers. 

Boiler Tubes.—An advance in prices 
is looked for very soon in charcoal iron 
boiler tubes and also in lap welded steel 
tubes, some makers having lately with- 
drawn an extra discount which they 
have been giving to favored customers. 
One leading maker has advanced prices 
on commercial seamless boiler tubes 
from $6 to $10 per ton, and has also 
lowered discounts on seamless mechan- 
ical tubes three points, this being an 
advance of $6 per ton. 

Cold-rolled Strip Steel. — Some _in- 
dependent mills have advanced prices 
on cold-rolled strip steel about $5 per 
ton, and are now quoting 4.25c. per Ib. 
in large lots to favored customers and 
as high as 4.75c. per Ib. in small lots. 
Prices on hot-rolled strips have also 
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been advanced $5 per ton, most inde- 
pendent makers now quoting 2.75c. at 
mill in large lots, and about $5 per ton 
higher for small lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—As noted in the 
opening of this report, most makers of 
hoops and bands have advanced prices 
from $3 to $5 per ton, and are not 
anxious to sell very far ahead even at 
the higher prices. 


Coal Mining Tools.—A large number 
of soft coal mines that have been shut 
down since April 1 on account of the 
coal strike have opened up, others are 
getting ready to start, and prices show 
a general advance of about 10 per cent, 
in some cases as much as 20 per cent 
on picks, shovels, coal augers and 
miners’ needles. It is said stocks of 
coal mining equipment in the hands of 
jobbers are light, and a shortage in 
supply is looming up. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—In the past 
week, prices on both iron and steel 
bars have advanced from $3 to $5 per 
ton, independent mills quoting from 
2c. up to 2.25c. base at mill, Pittsburgh, 
for large lots. The mills rolling steel 
bars are well filled up ahead, and with 
lessened output due to the coal strike, 
are behind in deliveries. The Carnegie 
Steel Co., is said to be still quoting 
steel bars at 1.80c. at mill in large 
lots, but will not make any promise of 
shipments. 


Jobbers who have advanced their 
prices quote steel bars rolled from bil- 
lets at 2.75c. to 2.90c., depending on the 
order; reinforcing bars rolled from 
billets, 2.50c. 75 from old rails, 


to 2.75c.; 
2.50c. to 2.75¢.; refined iron bars, 


2.50c. to 2.75¢c., the higher prices be- 

ing for large lots while the lower 

prices represent small lots. 

Lead Shot.—Owing to higher prices 
for raw materials, some makers have 
advanced prices 10c. per 25-lb. bag. 

Oak Kegs.—There is a marked short- 
age in supply of oak kegs, and prices 
have been advanced about 10 per cent 
by nearly all makers. 

Pipe Nipples and Couplings.—Effec- 
tive August 15, all leading makers ad- 
vanced prices about 10 per cent. There 
is a scarcity in the supply of nipples 
and couplings due to a strike at one 
of the leading plants in the Pittsburgh 
district, and which has been in effect 
since July 17 last. 


Paints.—The Chas. Brown Paint Co., 
Brooklyn, announces an advance in 
prices on several grades of paints, to 
be effective from August 25 next. 

Sash Weights.—Due to higher costs 
of pig iron and scrap, also to higher 
labor costs, some makers have advanced 
prices on sash weights about $2 per 
ton. The market is reported very firm, 
and demand is active. 

Tin Roofing Caps.—An advance of 
about 10 per cent has been made on 
these goods by some makers. 

Small T Rail Spikes.—Prices have 
been advanced fully $1 per keg by most 
makers. Local jobbers now quote 2% 
x S-in. at $8.50 per keg from stock, 
other sizes being charged for propor- 
tionately to above price. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.— All makers, 
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including the National Tube Co., the 
Steel Corporation pipe interest, have 
now made the advance in prices of $6 
per ton on steel pipe and $4 per ton 
on galvanized, noted in our report of 
last week. All the independent mills 
have also marked up prices on iron 
pipe $10 per ton, and the whole pipe 
market is very firm. Demand is heavy, 
and there is still a famine in the supply 
of small iron and steel pipe. Jobbers 
are willing to pay any prices to get 
small pipe, but can only pick up small 
lots here and there. Prices on iron and 
steep pipe from jobbers’ stocks have 
been advanced to meet the higher prices 
now being quoted by the mills. 


Sheets.—Last week we noted the fact 
that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., the sheet interest of the Steel Cor- 
poration, had opened its books for 
fourth quarter sheets on the basis of 
3.35c. for 28 gage black, 4.35c. for 
28 gage galvanized and 2.50c. on blue 
annealed, these prices being for such 
quantities of sheets as this company 
may have to spare for last quarter 
shipment. Since that time, the inde- 
pendent sheet mills have quoted prices 
in large lots at mill on the basis of 
3.50c. for black, 4.50c. for galvanized 
and 2.60c. for blue annealed, these 
prices being $3 per ton higher than 
those of the Steel Corporation on black 
and galvanized, and $2 per ton on blue 
annealed. The above prices can be said 
to represent the present market in 
large lots at mill, jobbers charging the 
usual advances for small lots from 
stock. Prices now being quoted by 
the jobbers vary a good deal, and ae- 
pend entirely on the size of the order 
and the customer. 


Tin Plate.—With the settlement of 
the coal and railroad strikes, the out- 
put of tin plate should soon show a 
material increase and is badly needed, 
this being the height of the canning 
season. The large makers of food con- 
tainers are urging the mills for ship- 
ments, not being able for some time to 
get tin plate as fast as they have needed 
it. The price remains at $4.75 per base 
box to the large trade, but in a few 
cases this price has been shaded about 
15. per box to the very large custom- 
ers. 


Wire Products.—So far only two of 
the independent mills have advanced 
prices on wire nails and wire, but there 
is no trouble in selling at the higher 
market, if the mills can make fairly 
prompt’ shipments. The American 
Steel & Wire Co, has not yet advanced 
its prices and may not do so. There 
is a scarcity in supply of wire and wire 
nails, and all the mills are back in de- 
liveries. Local jobbers say their stocks 
are running very low and deliveries by 
the mills are slow. Prices have been 
advanced by local jobbers on both nails 
and wire from stock, and they are now 
quoted as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.75 to $2.85 base | 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer. 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 


price of $1.25, and shorter than 1 in. 
1.75: bright Bessemer and basi 
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wire, $2.60 per 100 lb.; annealed fence 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.60; galvanized 
wire, $3.10; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.35; galvanized fence staples, $3.60; 
painted barbed wire, $3.10; polished 
fence staples, $1.90; cement coated 
nails, per count keg, $2.45; these 
prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vance for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, August 26. 
ff. HE trade is experiencing a lull at 
the present time, but nevertheless 
the volume of business being done is 
very much in excess of the same period 
last year. Dealers and jobbers are very 
much pleased with the manner in which 
business is holding up. As a _ usual 
thing the months of July and August 
are quiet, but this year there was no 
let-up until about the middle of August. 

Late summer merchandise continues 
in fair demand, but fall buying has not 
assumed the proportions expected, and 
the indications are that the policy of 
buying oftener in smaller quantities 
will be continued. There seems to be 
no let-up in the home-building industry, 
and one realtor estimates that the num- 
ber of permits this year will reach 10,- 
000. While this may be an exagger- 
ated expectation, it is a fact that build- 
ing this year will greatly eclipse any 
previous year in the city’s history. 

When it is considered that every new 
home requires a large amount of hard- 
ware and furnishings supplied princi- 
pally by hardware dealers, it is easily 
seen that there are reasonable grounds 
for an optimistic viewpoint in the hard- 
ware field. 

Settlement of the coal strike in adja- 
cent fields will have a good effect on 
local business, as many of the stores 
in the coal fields of Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Southern Ohio and Indiana 
draw a goodly proportion of their stocks 
from Cincinnati jobbers. The rail 
strike has not directly affected the 
trade, and while shortages of some 
lines are noted, this is caused more 
by inability of factories to supply the 
goods, than by delays in transportation. 

While collections as a whole are uni- 
formly good, some dealers are not dis- 
counting bills with the same prompt- 
ness as formerly. This condition, how- 
ever, is not general, but is governed 
entirely by local conditions, such as un- 
employment due to the railroad situa- 
tion and the coal strike. With a bet- 
ter movement of coal cars and resump- 
tion of work at more mines, this con- 
dition will be done away with hurriedly. 

The price situation is very firm, with 
an advancing tendency. However, 
manufacturers are moving slowly in 
the matter of marking up prices, and 
local jobbers report that few changes 
in quotations have been made by them 
during the past two weeks. 

Axes.—The demand for axes is steady 
at unchanged prices. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
Stocks: 3% Ib. single bitted handled 
axes, $15.25 doz.; 3% Ib. unhandled, 
$11.50 doz. 
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delivery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire 
fencing are 70 per cent off list for 
carload, 69 per cent off for 1000 rod 
lots, and 68 per cent off for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wringers.—The Lovell Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., announces a reduction of $5 
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Alarm Clocks.—A better demand is 
noted for alarm clocks, and jobbers’ 
stocks are in good shape to take care 
of it. Prices, while lower than last 
year, show no recent changes. 


Ammunition—The demand for am- 
munition continues strong, and sales 
for September shipment have been 
good. 

Automobile Accessories. — This is 
just about the in-between season so far 
as this locality is concerned. There 
is some interest being shown in fall 
and winter accessories, but few orders 
have been placed as yet. Some articles 
are hard to get, and a local jobber ad- 
vises the trade to get in early in order 
to be assured of sufficient merchandise 
to take care of what he expects to be 
the best fall and wiinter business ever 
experienced. Prices are very firm, with 
no changes reported. 


Bale Ties.—The demand for bale ties 
continues heavy with stocks very low. 
Prices are very firm, though unchanged 
from previous quotations. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: 9 ft. No. 
15, $1.18 bundle; 9% ft. No. 15, $1.24 
bundle; 9 ft. No. 14, $1.35 bundle; 9% 


ft., No. 14, $1.42 bundle. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is an 
acute shortage of lock sets, according 
to one jobber, and the demand is so 
great that cheaper grades of builders’ 
hardware are being used in preference 
to waiting for shipments from fac- 
tories. Manufacturers are having a 
big year, and are now allotting their 
product on all rush shipments. For in- 
stance, a jobber has on order six cases 
of goods and he is shipped only one, the 
delivery promises on the other five be- 
ing rather indefinite. The demand is 
expected to continue right through the 
year, as the building program is only 
about half completed. Prices are very 
firm and unchanged. 

Bolts and Nuts.—<A slight improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for bolts 
and nuts, and while prices remain un- 
changed the tendency is upward. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
65 off; large sizes, 60 off; carriage 
bolts, small, 50 and 10 off; large, 50 
off; stove bolts, 75 and 10 off; semi- 


finished nuts, # and smaller, 75 off; 
larger sizes, 70 off. 


Cutlery.—Dealers report an improv- 
ing demand for cutlery, and orders for 
fall, in anticipation of the customary 
Thanksgiving business, are steadily in- 
creasing. No price changes are re- 
ported. 

Coal Hods.—Jobbers report an im- 
proved demand for coal hods for fall 
delivery. While coal production is not 
reaching record proportions, dealers in 
this district are not anticipating a 
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per doz. on its line of Bicycle wringers 
and $6 per doz. on its line of Guarantee 
wringers. The company states that 
these and lower prices will be in effect 
over the remainder of this year. Job- 
bers have also adjusted their prices to 
agree with the above. 


shortage of coal, and are placing orders 

based on the belief that coal hods will 

be in good demand this fall and winter. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 16-in. japanned, $2.95 doz.; 
17-in., $3.20 doz.; 18-in., $3.65 doz.; 
16-in. galvanized, $4.25 doz.; 17-in., 
$4.55 doz.; 18-in., $5 doz.; 20-in., 
$6.75 doz. 


Drills —A fair demand for drills is 
reported, the wood working industry 
and piano manufacturing plants being 
good buyers. Prices are steady and un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Carbon 


drills, 65 and 5 off; high speed, 50 

and 5 off. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe has assumed large propor- 
tions and is steadily increasing on ac- 
count of the heavy volume of repair 
work customary during the fall months. 
While no price changes have been made, 
it is reported that before the month 
ends quotations will be advanced con- 


siderably. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor pipe, $4.25 per 1090 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor’ elbows, 


$1.51 per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles.—The demand 
is steady, with dealers’ sales showing 
considerable improvement. Price ad- 
vances are rumored, but nothing defi- 
nite has been heard. 


We quote from Circinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Straight hay forks, 5% ft., 
$3.10 per doz.; 6 ft., $4 per doz.; 7 ft., 
$6 per doz.; bent hay forks, 5% ft., 
$3.65 per doz.; 6 ft., $4.65 per doz.; 
long manure forks, $265 per doz.; 
same with straps, $4.65 per doz.; D 
shovel handles, $4.45 per doz.; D spade 
handles, $4.25 per doz.: cotton hoe 
handles, $2.15 per doz.; rake handles, 
$2 per doz. 


Files —The demand is fair, though 
local manufacturing plants are not 
buying as heavily as previously on ac- 
count of uncertainty of manufacturing 
due to the rail situation. Prices are 
as last quoted. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Nicholson 
files, 60 and 5 off; other makes, 70 off. 


Glass (Window).—The demand for 
window glass is good, with prices show- 
ing an advancing tendency in the opin- 
ion of some jobbers. ‘However, no 
changes have yet been made. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote Single 
strength A, 87 per cent discount, 
double strength A, 88 per cent dis- 
count. 


Galvanized Ware.—A better move- 
ment of galvanized tubs is in evidence, 
with pails also showing increasing ac- 
tivity. It is expected that higher prices 
will shortly be named, and intimations 
have been received by manufacturers 
that, owing to increasing costs of 
sheets, it will be necessary to raise 
prices accordingly. 
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We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Galv. pails, 10-qt., $2; 12-qt., 
$2.25; 14-qt., $2.50; 16-qt., $3.25; galv. 
tubs, No. 0, $4.75; No. 1, $5.75; No. 2, 
$6.50; No. 3, $7.60; all prices per doz. 
Levels.—Continued active demand for 

levels is reported from construction 
workers. Carpenters’ tools, also are 
moving in better volume than for many 
years past. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 20, $9.50 a doz.; No. 0, 
$10.75 a doz.; No. 3, $18.75 a doz.; No. 


30, $24.75 a doz.; No. 35, $21.60 a doz.; 


No. 102, $5 a doz. 

Nails.—Some independent mills have 
advanced the price of common wire 
nails to $2.60 per keg, Pittsburgh, but 
as the corporation has not made any 
changes, local jobbers continue to quote 
as before. The demand is very keen, 
with stocks in fair shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $2.85 per 
keg, base; cement coated nails, $2.40 
per keg, base. 

Oil Heaters.—An improving demand 
for oil heaters is noted for fall delivery. 
While a coal shortage is not expected in 
this district, many householders are 
playing safe, and are providing them- 
selves with safeguards in the way of 
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oil heaters against the colder weather. 
Paints and Oils.—The demand con- 
tinues good, with prices showing much 
firmness. 
Cincinnati 
mixed house 


jobbers quote: 
paints, $2.60 per gal.; 
linseed oil, single barrels, $1.07 per 
gal.; turpentine, single barrels, $1.21 
gal; lead, 13c. per Ib. 


Ready 


Roofing Paper.—All manufacturers 
of roofing papers have not followed the 
advances reported in the last report 
from this district, and as a result job- 
bers’ quotations are unchanged. The 
demand is heavy. 


Screws.—Wood screws continue as the 
leading seller, although the demand for 
machine screws is looking a bit better. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 70 off; cap 
screws, 75 and 10 off; set screws, 75 
and 10 off; coach screws, 60 off; wood 
screws, 85 off. 

Steel Sheets.—With prices for fourth 
quarter sheets up $4.00 per ton, it is 
expected that local jobbers will an- 
nounce similar advances in the near 
future. Blue annealed sheets have al- 
ready been advanced $3 per ton, but 
black and galvanized remain at the old 
levels. 
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We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage black sheets, 4.50c. 
lb.; 28-gage, galvanized sheets, 5.50c. 
lb.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.75¢e. Ib. 

Sporting Goods.—Interest is now 
being shown in guns, rifles, ammunition, 
basket ball and football goods, and job. 
bers report some good sales for early 


shipment. 


Stoves.—A better demand for stoves 
and ranges is reported. Combination 
coal and gas burners are being pur- 
chased freely, 


Sash Cord and Sash Weights.—De- 
mand continues good for both sash cord 
and sash weights. The only price 
change reported by local jobbers dur- 
ing the past two weeks was in cast iron 
sash weights, which have been advanced 
$3 per ton. Advancing prices of scrap 
and pig iron was the reason. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Sash grade, better grades, 
58c, Ib.; cheaper grades, 32c. per lb. 
Cast iron sash weights, $2.10 per 
100 Ibs. 

Wire Products.—Field fence is mov- 
ing in better volume for fall trade, but 
on the whole the market for wire prod- 
ucts may be considered only as fair. 
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First Annual Outing of the Retail Hardware Association of Philadelphia at the 
Philadelphia Rifle Club, August 16, 1922 


Left to right: Nathan C. Engle, 

C. Richard Watson, treasurer 

Retail Association; Harry D. 
Kaiser 


Left to right: William F. 
Brown, Mrs. William F. 
Brown, Mrs. C. Richard 
Watson, Mrs. James M. 
Rose, C. Richard Watson 


he 


Ernest Johannessen, Balti- 

more, Md., president Pennsyl- 

vania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association 


“Philly” merchants smashing for a goal 
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Left to right: Charles Maurer; Harry D. Kaiser, president 
Retail Association ; William F. Nugent, captain salesmen’s 


team; Horace G. 


Joodwin, secretary Retail Association 


A happy group near the home plate 
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Washington News 
(Continued from page 48) 


sented the official defense of paragraph 
355 in part as follows: 

“Now, I want to take a few of the 
articles that the Senator wants to re- 
duce to 60 per cent. I will take a carv- 
ing set. This is from Germany. The 
cost is $27.90 per dozen. The landing 
cost is $2.79. The profit and overhead 
charges are $9.30. That brings the 
price landed, with all the profits and 
allowing them good profits of 33 1/3 
per cent, up to $39.90. Sixty per cent 
upon that basis would be $24, making a 
cost of $64. The American selling price 
is $91.20. Therefore, the 60 per cent 
basis would lack $27.20 per dozen of 
bringing it up to the selling price of 
the American article. The duty re- 
quired to equalize the difference upon 
those particular sets would be 183 per 
cent. We have not given that duty. 

“Now let us take German butcher 
knives. The German price is $3.77 per 
dozen. The landing cost is 38 cents. 
The profit is $1.25. That would bring 
the cost to $5.30. Sixty per cent duty 
would be $2.26, which would bring the 
price up to $7.56. The American sell- 
ing price is $8.25, $9.50 and $8; so there 
would be an insufficiency of duty rang- 
ing from 44 cents to $1.94 per dozen, 
and the duty required on the average 
would be about 100 per cent, ranging 
from 72 per cent to 112 per cent. 


Sixty Per Cent Too Low 


“Now let us take some of the cook 
knives. The cost in Germany is $6.98; 
the landing cost, 70 cents; the profit 
and overhead, $2.83, making a total of 
$10.01. Sixty per cent duty on the for- 
eign cost would be $4.20, which would 
bring the cost up to $14.21. The Amer- 
ican selling price is $15, so the duty 
would be 79 cents too low. In this in- 
stance the duty required to equalize, 
allowing the foreign producer 33 1/3 
per cent profit, would be 71% per cent, 
while the limit of duty provided in the 
Senator’s amendment would be 60 per 
cent. 

“I will take just one more—cook 
knives from Germany: Cost, $6.93; 
landing cost, $1.04; profits, $2.31; mak- 
ing a total of $10.28. Add 60 per cent 
duty to that and you will have $6.18, 
or a total of $16.46 selling price in the 
United States. The selling prices in 
the United States, however, are $17.50 
to $17.75. The duty that would be re- 
quired to equalize the difference would 
run from 104 per cent to 108 per cent. 
_“So we come right back to this ques- 
tion: Do we want to continue the pro- 
duction of those articles in the United 
States, or do we want to surrender to 
our competitors every product where 60 
per cent will not measure up to the re- 
quired duty upon the protective basis? 
If we wish to do that, of course we 
Should vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment. If we wish to say that we will 
allow the American producer to con- 
tinue to produce, to continue to supply 
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the American market even though the 
duty be more than 60 per cent, we 
should vote against this amendment.” 


Lenroot Loses Fight 


After a little desultory debate a roll 
call on the Lenroot amendment was 
taken resulting in its defeat—yeas, 28; 
nays, 36; not voting, 32. 

Although decisively beaten on this 
vote Senator Lenroot offered another 
amendment limiting the rates in para- 
graph 357 which includes planing-ma- 
chine knives, etc., to 100 per cent ad 
valorem, declaring that he would de- 
mand a roll call “so that the American 
people may know just where Senators 
stand upon the rates which are being 
proposed.” The discussion of this 
amendment went far afield, ranging 
from the duty that Noah paid on the 
wire nails in the ark down to the cost 
of the links in the chain bridge in Ire- 
land but when the roll was again called 
the Wisconsin Senator was beaten—28 
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yeas, 33 nays and 34 Senators not vot- 
ing. 

Still the Wisconsin Senator returned 
to the charge, this time with an amend- 
ment limiting to 100 per cent the duty 
on paragraph 354 which covers pocket 
cutlery, etc. The discussion of this 
amendment was equally diffuse and 
occupied more than an hour of the Sen- 
ate’s valuable time but when the roll 
was called the Wisconsin Senator was 
again decisively beaten, but 26 Sena- 
tors supporting his amendment while 
33 opposed it with 37 not voting. 

This terminated the final attempt at 
modifying the cutlery schedule. It was 
a rattling good fight in which at times 
half a dozen rock-ribbed protectionists 
joined forces with Senator Lenroot, 
voting for his maximum duty amend- 
ments, but throughout the day Chair- 
man McCumber held his Finance Com- 
mittee forces in line and invariably 
produced the votes necessary to sus- 
tain the committee’s policy. 





Selling the Use of an Article 
Then Selling the Article Itself 


(Continued from page 52) 


(Ques.)—Do you believe in the 
demonstration of the uses of small 
articles as a means of encouraging 
indirect sales? 

(Ans.)—By all means. Where 
space permits, a window demonstra- 
tion of the use of some small ar- 
ticle is, of course, a very effective 
means of stimulating sales. The 
merchant unfavorably situated in 
this respect might, for example, ac- 
complish much good by showing in 
his advertising the correct manner 
of driving a nail in order to in- 
crease its strength and decrease the 
number necessary to do a given 
piece of work. He might make 
some similar suggestion in respect 
to a screw or some other small ar- 
ticles. The uses of these articles 
may seem too obvious for demon- 
stration, but in reality they are not, 
although, of course, considerable 
thought is required to find them. 
In my own case a number of our 
most valuable uses were discovered 
by members of our factory and 
sales force, some of them quite ac- 
cidentally. The judicious use of 
samples is also a very effective 
means of encouraging sales. 

(Ques.)—In respect to advertis- 
ing, do you believe that the con- 
stant use of small advertisements 
is more effective than the occa- 
sional use of large ones? 

(Ans.)—Except, perhaps, in the 
case of special sales, I believe that 
better results are secured through 
the use of small ads, which fea- 


ture some distinetive trade mark or 
some other distinguishing mark- 
ing, than in the occasional use of 
an infrequent large ad. A reader 
should always be able to identify 
the company advertising at a 
glance, and if advertisers kept this 
in mind they would come nearer to 
realizing 100 per cent value from 
their advertising. 


Picnic of Group No. 1 of the 
Ohio Hardware Association 


HE annual outing and picnic of 
Group No. 1 of The Ohio 
Hardware Association, comprising 
seven counties — Allen, Auglaize, 
Hardin, Hancock, Putnam, Van Wert 
and Mercer—was held at Fort Aman- 
da, on the banks of the Auglaize 
River (an old historical point) Allen 
County, Ohio, on Thursday, August 
17, 1922. 

More than one hundred and fifty 
were in attendance when the festivi- 
ties opened with a grand picnic din- 
ner free for all, and no one returned 
from the table feeling not satisfied, 
save regretting capacity. 

The day was spent in games of 
various kinds, croquet for the ladies 
and horseshoe pitching and base ball 
for the men. 

The ball game was contested by 
the Agerter & Blackburn and Robert 
P. Jones stores of Lima. The score 
was decided in favor of Blackburn, 2 
to 0. 

On retiring a vote of thanks was 
given the committee composed of 
Blackburn of Lima, Cole of Findlay 
and Crooks of Van Wert for the 
success of the picnic. 
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New $1,000,000 Hardware 
Merger 
j HE Wire Goods Co., Worcester, 
Mass., the Cassady-Fairbank 
Co., Chicago, and the Andrews Wire 
& Iron Co., Rockford, Ill., and Wat- 
ford, Canada, have consolidated as 
a $1,000,000 corporation with head- 
quarters at 28 Union Street, Worces- 
ter. Several other concerns are in- 
volved, including the Ayres Mfg. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. L., and the Wood- 
Sherwood Co., Lowell, Mass. The 
combination will operate under the 
firm name of the Washburn Co. and 
will constitute one of the largest 
hardware combinations in the coun- 
try. The Wire Goods Co. was es- 
tablished in Worcester in 1880, 
while the Lowell, Mass., concern 
is the oldest making kitchenware in 
the country. 

The officers of the new company 
are: Charles G. Washburn, presi- 
dent; Arthur C. Andrews, Rockford, 
Ill.; Perry M. Shepard, Chicago, 
and William L. Walker, vice-presi- 
dents; Reginald Washburn, treas- 
urer and general manager; Irving 
A. Green, secretary. The officers 
constitute the board of directors. 


Chas. J. Smith & Co. Catalog 


Chas. J. Smith & Co., 130-132 Worth 
Street, New York City, wholesalers, 
are now distributing their 1922 catalog 
covering hardware, too!s, housefurnish- 
ings, cutlery, garden tools, roofing 
paper and rope. The book, which con- 
sists of 298 pages and a special type 
of cover, has several unusual and in- 
teresting features. Kindred lines are 
grouped in the same section. Where 
there are several types of any particu- 
lar item the reader can follow the de- 
scription with ease because of an under- 
lining system used throughout. A 
heavy rule found under each main clas- 
sification head enables the dealer at a 
glance to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. 

Instead of list prices on dozen and 
gross lots this catalog uses the unit 
system quoting a suggested resale price 
on one-twelfth dozen of each item 
listed. The only exception to this plan 
is in cases where standard lists and dis- 
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counts are used. The prices given were 
arrived at after several months’ work 
figuring out profit percentages in vari- 
ous lines. The reason for the unit sys- 
tem and the suggested resale price is to 
give dealers a price book of their own, 
which will be handy when customers 
ask for quotations not available off- 
hand. The book is well illustrated, 
having 2800 cuts. 


New Manufacturing Firm 
Formed 


The Burroughs Hardware Manufac- 
turing Co., 53 Park Place, New York 
City, recently took over the steel 
stamping plant of the Caldwell Tool 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass., 
and will continue to manufacture the 
“Caldwell” line of hack saw frames, 
mechanics’ tools and hack saw blades. 
The new company, it is said, will con- 
tinue the policy of selling exclusively 
to the jobbing trade. 

W. C. Burroughs is president and 
treasurer of the new firm, and James 
Kerr is vice-president and secretary. 
Mr. Burroughs is also president of the 
Burroughs Tool Co., formerly of 87 
Warren Street, New York City, and 
now located at 53 Park Place. The 
Burroughs Tools Company remains un- 
changed. 


Louis Follett Killed in Accident 


Louis Follett, president of the Stand- 
ard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa., 
died in the Homeopathic Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, on Thursday, Aug. 17, as 
the result of an automobile accident. 
Mr. Follett was motoring with friends, 
when his car was struck by another 
machine in a collision on Baum Boule- 
vard, near his home in the East End, 
Pittsburgh. He was quickly removed 
to the Homeopathic Hospital, but in 
spite of the best medical treatment, he 
died in a few hours without regaining 
consciousness. 

Mr. Follett was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, and was a graduate of the 
University of Paris. At the age of 
twenty-four he came to this country, 
and located in Pittsburgh where he 
engaged in business. Later he went 
into the manufacture of tin plate and 
was very successful. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club, the Field Club, 
the Fellow’s Club, the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association, the Traffic Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce, all of 
Pittsburgh. He leaves his widow, one 
daughter and three sons. 
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R. J. Lickiss Joins the Geller, 
Ward & Hasner Hardware Co. 


The Geller, Ward & Hasner Hard- 
ware Co. take pleasure in announcing 
to the trade that they have secured the 
services of Mr. R. J. Lickiss to manage 
their mail order department. Mr. 
Lickiss was formerly connected with 
the Simmons Hardware Co. for over 
twenty-two years and since 1914 was 
in charge of their mail order business, 
He, therefore, has a wide knowledge of 
the hardware business and the Geller, 
Ward & Hasner Hardware Co. feel he 
is well equipped to handle the mail 
order department of their business. 





Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 
Moves to New York 


The general administrative and sales 
offices of the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Corporation now located at Worcester, 
Mass., will be established on September 
1 at the Liggett Building, Forty-second 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
The present New York office in the 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, will 
be combined with the new general 
offices at the Liggett Building. 

The Philadelphia sales office will 
also be consolidated with the new 
general offices in New York, but the 
Philadelphia warehouse at 237 North 
Sixth Street will not be affected by this 
change. It will be maintained as 
formerly to serve the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory. 

The present office in Boston will be 
closed. A divisional sales office, how- 
ever, it is said, will be established at 
69 Hammond Street, Worcester, Mass., 
in order that the territory adjacent to 
the corporation’s New England mills 
at Worcester, Spencer, Palmer and 
Clinton may have its requirements filled 
without interruption. 

It is requested by the corporation 
that all inquiries addressed to the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, 
pertaining to sales should be sent to 
the nearest office most convenient to 
the person or firm making the inquiry. 





The Empire Hardware Store, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has organized with 
Morris H. Dolid president and treas- 
urer and Nathan Dolid, vice-president. 
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MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also door hangers and 
track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrought specialties. 










Help your customers 
to build satisfactory garage doors 
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VERY man who comes into your 
store with a problem of purchasing 
hardware for a garage door will appre- 
ciate intelligent help from you. You can 
serve him, from the planning of a door to 
selling him the necessary hardware. 


Our booklet, “McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets,” is designed to give this help 
to your customers. Pages such as the one 
above present illustrations of swinging 
and sliding-folding doors for any width 
of garage entrances with simple plans for 
the hanging of the doors and _illustra- 
tions of the hardware necessary for what- 
ever type of door the customer may select. 

The hardware is of superior quality— 
McKinney made. Every piece needed 







for a complete garage door installation 
is packed in a strong, neat box. 

Think what that means to you! Every 
element of uncertainty is eliminated in 
the sale. Not a piece is missing. No time 
is lost in hunting up the various items. 
No over-stocking of slow-moving parts. 

Tie the McKinney Booklet to the 
counter. Place the McKinney Complete 
Garage Door Sets on your shelves. The 
service the booklet performs for your 
customer is reflected in the profit you 
derive from the fast-moving specialty be- 
hind your counter. 

We will gladly send you this valuable 
booklet on request. Ask your jobber for 
the McKinney Complete Garage Sets. 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 


McKINNEY 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


MANUFACTURING 
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Export Representation 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 











Bear Brand Auto Cabinet 


Made by the Woolwine Metal Products Co., 


8th St. and 


Los 


Santa Fe Ave., 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Emergency supplies of gasoline, oil and 
water may be carried in this cabinet, 
which is designed for use on the running 
boards of automobiles. The canteens are 
inclosed in a metal case of heavy steel, 
japanned and baked, and are separated 
from another by means of a heavy 
interlining and a spring in the handle of 
each container. Galvanized steel is used 
in the construction of the canteens which 
are double seamed and oblong in shape. 
Kach of the canteens has a double mouth- 
piece, and disappearing pouring spouts de- 
signed prevent dripping. The cabinet 
is secured to the running board by means 
of bolts made specially for this purpose. 
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Starrett Micrometer 
Made the L. S. Starrett Co., 
Athol, Mass. 


by 


This is a one-in. micrometer caliper, No. 
435, and has a black enameled, drop- 
forged, rigid construction frame, The 
decimal equivalents are plainly marked on 
the thimble. As the 312 in. in 
diameter and the contact points .270 in., 
there is an unusually large wearing sur- 
face which insures a long life. The tool 
is very sturdy and simple in construction 
and attractively finished. 
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Globe Combination Signal and Tail 


Lamp 


Made by the Globe Machine & Stamping 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


This useful device combines the separate 
units of a stop signal and tail lamp in one 
case and has been designed to fit any 
tail lamp bracket. The lens and bulls eye 
are molded from one piece of special 
prism plate ruby glass. The stop signal 
which flashes when the foot brake is ap- 
plied, and the tail lamp operate independ- 
ently of each other. The switch used in 
operating the stop signal is enclosed in a 
hard rubber and is claimed to be 
waterproof and foolproof and is guaranteed 
fora year. The connector plugs are of brass, 
nickel plated and the lens retaining ring, 
the reflector and deflector are of polished 
and buffed aluminum. The shell is finished 
in black baked enamel. A license bracket 
is supplied with this device. 


case 


Whitlock Clothes Line and Display 


Box 


Made by the Whitlock Cordage Co., 
-New York, N. Y. 


This new clothes line is now being for- 
warded to merchants in an attractive dis- 
play box, designed for the advantageous 
display of this product. The Whitlock 
Clothes Line is claimed by its manufac- 
turers to be 100 per cent Manila fibre and 
free from loading or any sort of filler that 
might run out or soil the clothes used on 
it. It is also semi-waterproof and firm in 
fibre, a feature that is claimed to prevent 
dirt or soot from penetrating. 
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American Machinist’s Tool Chest 


Made by the American Chest Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. 


A special type of locked corner construc- 
tion is used to prevent the opening of the 
corners. The back is made of special three 
ply lumber with panels rabbeted, nailed, 
glued and carefully fitted to the case. The 
front covers, which slide under the draw- 
ers of the chest when opened, are made 
of several pieces with ends rabbeted to 
prevent warping. The drawers, with 
double locked joints and smoothly finished 
hardwood sides, ride on hardwood guides, 
mortised and glued into the sides of the 
chest. The best quality of hard seal grain 
leatherette is used on the chests of this 
company and those finished in oak are 
stained, filled, having one coat of shellac 
and two coats of highgrade waterproof 
varnish, dull rubbed. Made in various 
sizes. 


Marco Stillson Wrench 


Made by the Moore Drop Forging Co., 
330 Birnie Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Made from a high grade high carbon steel. 
The teeth on the jaws and bars are sub- 
jected to a special heat treatment, leaving 
balance of the jaw and bar tough and rigid 
yet without any tendency toward brittle- 
ness. The bars used on this wrench are 
milled to fit the semi-steel frame. By this 
construction, wider gripping surface and 
greater thickness is obtained on the head 
of the bar, thus strengthening the teeth. 
This milling gives a supporting shoulde! 
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